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Education 





KHEDIVIAL SCHOOL OF LAW, CAIRO 


LAW LECTURESHIP, 


7 ae Egyptian Ministry of Education invites 

applications for the post of Lecturer in the 
English section of the Khedivial School of Law, 
Cairo. Salary £615 rising to £820. Candidates 
must be University men, having either a law 
_ degree or other legal qualification, and must have 
some knowledge of French. The successful appli- 
cant will be required in the first instance to lecture 
(in English) on Roman Law. 

Applications, stating age and qualifications, and 
accompanied by copies only of testimonials, to be 
sent before July 14,1906, to DouGcras Dun top, Esq., 
Gullane, East Lothian, to whom Candidates may 
apply by letter for further information. 





EUILLY, PARIS.—Mlle. SASSISSON and 

Miss COCHRAN receive a FEW GIRLS 

to study French and to continue their Education 

in all branches ; excellent visiting masters. — Address 

till September 15, c/o F. J. CocHRaAn, Esq., 152 
Union Street, Aberdeen. 





ACKWARD BOYS SUCCESSFUL. 

See Staff (honoursmen), fees (moderate), suc- 
cesses (18 years), diet, testimonials, etc.—REcToR, 
Combe Florey, Taunton. 

SEVEN RESIDENT TUTORS FOR 14 
PUPILS. 





RITISH SCHOOL OF ARCHAZOLOGY 
IN EGYPT. 


The ANNUAL EXHIBITION of Prof. 
FLINDERS PETRIE’S DISCOVERIES, com- 
prising the Hyksos Fortress, the City of Raamses, 
the Cemetery of Goshen, and the Town and 
Temple of Onias, will be OPEN FREE from 

ULY 2 to 28, 10 A.M. to 5 P.M. and for two evenings 
fly to and 20, 8 p.m. to 10 P.M., at UNIVERSITY 

OLLEGE, Gower Street, W.C. The Publication 
HYKSOS AND ISRAELITE CITIES will be 
ready in a few days. 








“OHRISTIANITY AS CHRIST 

PREACHED IT.” This and other pamphlets 
free and books on loan from Mrs. SQuiRRELL, 
Lynton, Stoneygate, Leicester. 








TAMMERING. — The severest and most 
obstinate cases can now be perfectly and per- 
manently cured by one who has cured himself after 
Stammering for 10 ; call or write.—Mr., A. C, 
—* 112 Court Mansions, London, 
Cc, 








Hotel 





mesos wes e. — THB UEEN’S 
HOTEL.—First class, facing the sea and 
Sheltered from the North-East Winds. Terms 
moderate. Tariff on application.—W.H. PALMER, 
Proprietor 





Books for Sale, etc. 


Typewriting 





HOMAS THORP, 
Secondhand Bookseller, 
too St. Martin's Lang, Lonpon, W.C., AND 
4 BroapD STREET, READING. 
M ONTHLY CATALOGUES from both Ad- 
dresses. Libraries Purchased. Sale Com- 
missions executed. 





| cg AND QUERIES, 6th series, 12 
vols. ; 7th series, 12 vols, ; 8th series, 10 vols.; 
being 1880-1896 inclusive, bound in cloth uniformly 
except in colour. Good condition, 34 vols., £4.— 
WALKER, 37 Briggate, Leeds. 





O BOOKBUYERS AND LIBRARIANS. 

—W. H. Smith and Son’s July Catalogue 
containing some 7000 titles of Second-Hand and 
New Remainder Books in all branches of literature, 
showing reductions in prices of 40 per cent. to 
80 per cent., is now ready, and will be sent post free 
upon application to W. H. Smita & Son, London. 





ERTRAM DOBELL, 

SECOND-HAND BOOKSELLER, anp 
PUBLISHER, 

77 CHARING Cross Roap, Lonpon, W.C. 

A large Stock of Old and Rare Books in English 
Literature, including Poetry and the Drama— 
Shakespeareana—First Editions of Famous Au- 
thors — Manuscripts — Illustrated Books, etc, 
CATALOGUES free on application. 








Books Wanted 





UTHORS’ MSS., od. per ro0o words, Ser- 

mons, Plays, Envelopes, and all kinds care- 

fully typed at home (Remington), Good paper. 

Orders promptly executed.—M. L., 7 Vernon 
Road, now known as 18 Edgeley Road, Clapham. 





YPEWRITING (all branches). Notes, 

Reports, Lectures, Essays, Sermons, Stories, 
Plays, Verse, etc. Careful, accurate, prompt. 
1od, 1000 words. Trials solicited. — Miss ‘ 
Owen, 3 Nelson Street, Hertford. 





YPEWRITING.—AUTHORS' MSS, of all 
kinds carefully TYPED. 9d. per rooo after 
3000, Knowledge of French, German and Italian. 
A. U. Bowman, 74 Limes Avenue, New Southgate, 





YPEWRITING.—Authors’ MSS. of every 
description typewritten with promptness and 
accuracy at 7d. per rooo words. Envelope address- 
ing and duplicating circulars at lowest terms. 
Specimens and testimonials on application.—Miss 
rama 56 Boroughgate, Appleby, Westmor- 
and, 








Art 





ARLY BRITISH SCHOOL. — SHEP- 
HERD’S SPRING EXHIBITION includes 
choice Landscapes and Portraits by the Masters of 
the Early British School.—SHEPHERD's GALLERY, 
27 King Street, St. James's, 





Bayes) 32 Literature and Surplus Books of 

every kind bought at fair prices for cash by 
Hotmes Bros., 4 Manette Street, Charing Cross 
Road (many years with Mrs. C. Hindley, of Book- 
sellers’ Row). 


HYS LEWIS, English Edition; Swansea 
Guide, 1802; Mathew’s Directory of Swansea—Write 
Lloyd & Townsend, 13 Dillwyn Street, Swansea, 








MISCELLANEA GENEALOGICA ET 

HERALDICA, Vol. ii, First Series (about 1870), wanted ; 
‘ood price given.—W. E, Goulden, 5 St. Paul's, Canterbury. 
Fol i., 1869 for sale.) 





ERKELEY, (G. F.) Reminiscences of a Huntsman, 1854 
Berners (Lord) | = of Little Britaine, 4to, 1814 
Berry (W.) Pedigrees of Essex, 1841 
¢ Pedigrees of Kent, folio, 1830 
. Pedi, s of Sussex, 2 vols, folio, 1830 
Bevan’s Sand and Canvas, 1849 
Beverley (R.) History of Virginia, 1705 or 2722 
Bewick’s History of Birds, 2 vols; Qu: , sop’s Fables, 
Select Fables, and any others illustrated byhim before 1830 
Bickham (G.) Musical Entertainer, 1733 or 1740 
Bigmore anc Wyman’‘s B bliography o' Printing, 2 vols, 4to, 


1880-86 
Billing’s Baronial and Ecclesiastical Antiquities of Scotland, 


vo 
Birch’s tay bw Porcelain, 2 vols 
Black Thief (The), a Drama from the Irish, 12mo, privately 


rinted, 1882 

Blagdon (F. W.) Life of George Morland, 1806 

Blair’s Cyclopedia of Australia 

Blair (W.) The Book of Thel, 1789 

ates of Paradise, 1793 

Vision of the Daughters of Albion, 1793 
America, a Prophecy 1793 
The First Book of Urizen, 1794 


eresalem, 1 
ik of 4. 
Heaven and Hell 
Walter T. Spencer, 27 New Oxford Strect, W.C. 


XHIBITION OF CONTEMPORARY 
GERMAN ART, PRINCES’ GALLERY, 
KNIGHTSBRIDGE. 


NOW OPEN, 10 to 6. 


LPINE CLUB, MILL STREET, 
CONDUIT STREET.—Large Decorative 
Panels by J. Kerr Lawson are being exhibited by 
Messrs. Carfax & Co., every day from 1o till 6, 
Admission one shilling. 








LIFFORD’S INN HALL, 
FRIDAY CLUB EXHIBITION. 
Works of Art, Ancient and Modern, Open daily 
from 10 to 6, till July 7. Catalogues one shilling. 





ILLIAM BLAKE. —Exhibition of Paintings 

and Water-colours, The largest ever brought 
together in England at CarFax GALLERY, 24 Bury 
Street, St. James, ro till 6, Admission One 
Shilling 





AMILY PORTRAITS, PICTURE , and 

MINIATURES Copied in Oil or Waters 

Colours, or Etched on Copper.—H. Gorrey, 3 The 
Studios, Melbourne Road Bushey, Herts. 











IGNORINA CIMINO, D.S.R.A. ot 

Florence (Pianoforte and Italian), Member 

of Polytechnic Teaching Staff, is open to receive 

3 — Victoria Gardens, Notting-hill 
ate, W. 
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THE 
TREASURE 
OF 
HEAVEN 


A 
Romance 
of 
Riches 


By 


MARIE 
CORELLI 


With 
Frontispiece 
Portrait 
of 
the Author 


Crown 8vo ‘564 pages 


Will be published 


IN JULY 





Popular 6s. Novels 


“A most thrilling and delightful picture.”—Morn1NG LEADER. 


Set in Authority 


By SARA JEANNETTE!DUNCAN (Mrs. Cotes), Author of “ An 
American Girl in London,” “ The Path of a Star,” etc. 


“ Mrs. Cotes has written the novel of the year.”—-OuTLOooK. 
“ Every one of her characters is interesting for himself.” 
Patt Mati GaZzeTrTe. 

“Probably the best novel Mrs. Cotes has ever given us... 
Excellent reading . . . It is a clever, mature, and thoughtful piece of 
work, and will increase Mrs.Cotes’s already high reputation.”—AcaDEmy. 

“A most thrilling and delightful picture.”—Mornine LEADER. 

“It would be difficult to praise too highly this new and startling 
novel, for it is uncommonly brilliant, absorbing, and effective.” 

STANDARD. 

“ Never has she treated a theme with such mastery and completeness 
as in her new book, ‘ Set in Authority.’”—-GEnTLEWoman. 

“Mrs. Cotes has never done better work than in this truthful and 
artistic story.”—-CuurcH BELLs. 


The House of Cobwebs 


By GEORGE GISSING. With an Introduction by THOMAS 
SECCOMBE. [Second Impression. 
“They are beautiful stories, told with consummate art, and have 





‘a flavour rare in present-day fiction. . . . It [‘ The House of Cobwebs ’] 


is really a masterpiece, which one is glad to find in the English 
language.”’—DaILy TELEGRAPH. 


Anthony Britten 


By HERBERT MACILWAINE, Author of “ Dinkinbar,” “ Fate 
the Fiddler,”’ etc. [Second Impression. 


“The book is something more than well worth reading; it is a 
serious and artistic contribution to the imaginative writing of the 
day.’’—MANCHESTER GUARDIAN. 


The Evasion 


By E. B. FROTHINGHAM. 


“ It is interesting and does not drag.” —TRIBUNE. 


“‘ The whole novel gives the impression of power.” 
MORNING LEADER. 


“A very entertaining volume.”—Dai_y TELEGRAPH, 


“It is a story of high merit and true to the best canons of art.” 
ABERDEEN PREss. 


“ This is no ordinary commonplace novel.””—SketTcu. 


Henry Northcote 


By J. C. SNAITH, Author of “‘ Broke of Covenden.” 
[Second Impression. 


«‘One of the most remarkable and brilliant works of fiction of the 
year.’’—-PaLL Mat GazETTE. 


Face to Face 


By FRANCISCO ACEBAL. Translated by Martin Hume. 


“Major Martin Hume has done his translation with a delicate 
sense of style, and we are grateful to him for allowing us to enjoy 
such masterly work.”—TRIBUNE. 


Of Mistress Eve 


By HOWARD PEASE, Author of “ Magnus Sinclair,” ete. 


All That Was Possible 


By HOWARD $1 UAGIS, Author of “ Bclchamber,” etc, 





ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE AND CO., LTD., LONDON. 
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THE LITERARY WEEK 


HAVING been brought up in an old-fashioned school, we 
were taught to regard all attempts at spelling reform as 
unscientific, unscholarly and detestable. And yet, when 
such a scholar as Professor Skeat addresses to such a body 
as the British Academy a paper which a first glance shows 
to recommend such an attempt, we feel, even before we 
have read the pamphlet, that there must be more to be 
said for the proposal than our traditions and our prejudice 
have allowed. And to read Professor Skeat’s pamphlet is 


to learn that it is our present spelling which is unscientific, . 


unscholarly and detestable. Why do we write “deal” 
and “clean” when we say “deel” and “‘cleen”? Be- 
cause Norman scribes in the reigns of the first two 
Edwards did not understand the Anglo-Saxon symbol 2. 
Why do we write “have” and “give” for “hav” and 
** giv,” and spell the verb “live” in the same way as the 
adjective “live”? Because we are preserving a use that 
became useless when u ceased to be written for v, and the 
final ¢ lost its significance. Why do we write “‘ comfort” 
and “ monkey,” when we say ‘“‘ cumfort”’ and “ munkey ” ? 
Because the later Norman scribes found that wm and un 
were indistinct—as they are apt to be to this day—in 
manuscript: And when we dub “labor” an American 
form, we are revealing our ignorance of the state of our 
spelling of the unaccented syllable “before Columbus 
was born.” 


These are only a few of the stabs which Professor Skeat 
deals to our pride of scholarship, in a paper which will, 
at least, deliver the question of spelling reform from the 
ridicule it has hitherto endured. His point is this: that 
we cling to the old forms of spelling, without realising how 
those old forms were pronounced. Written words are mere 
symbols of sounds. The spoken forms change from gene- 
ration to generation (we have touched on this subject 
occasionally in these columns) ; the spellings have, indeed, 
been changed, in theendeavour toget a better representation 
of the sounds intended to be suggested, but mainly before 
the increase of printing had made the public so familiar 
with the printed form as to dissociate it from the spoken, 
and then only ina half-hearted and often ignorant manner. 
It follows that “‘a large number of our words are spelled 
so as to show how they were formerly pronounced, which 
at once explains why they are no longer phonetically 
exact.” 


Besides being cumbrous and troublesome to learn, 
causing unnecessary trouble to teachers and tears to 
children, and sending up the printing-bills of the British 
Empire, according to Professor Skeat’s calculation, by 
some thousands of pounds annually, our spelling is, there- 
fore, unscientific and unscholarly. What is the remedy ? 
According to Professor Skeat, to use our pretty accurate 
knowledge of how Latin was pronounced in classical times ; 
to pronounce it so ourselves and make our boys pronounce 





it so, and to adopt the Italian sounds of vowels as our 
guide in phonetic spelling. That great simplification would 
result from a well-considered scheme of spelling reform, 
no one, we believe, has denied, except some few “ hard- 
shell’”’ objectors who declare that they will be unable to 
distinguish 'sea’’ from ‘‘see,”” when they find no diffi- 
— in distinguishing “‘ see” (videre) from “See” 
(sedes). 


And, destestable as we shall continue to consider it to 
have to write “solv,” * promis,” “ hed,’’ “ peepl,” * feeld’’ 
*‘looz,” cum,” “labor,” “ decalog,” “eg,” “‘comand” and 
other hideous forms which Professor Seat recommends, 
we are’ quite aware that their beauty or ugliness is a 
matier of familiarity (indeed, we rather like “‘looz,” and 
“eg” is, at least, no uglier than “egg’’); and, in any 
case, itis better to endure ugliness than to be incorrect. 
The people who have poured scorn on spelling reform as 
unscholarly must be the first to adopt a reformed spelling 
which is proved to be more scholarly than their own. 
The sentimental objection—that mistakes hallowed by 
time carry with them a fragrance of association more 
valuable than mere accuracy—is not one that can out- 
weigh the claims of scholarship and practical use. But 
the great point—a point on which we have no intention 
of pronouncing fro or con—is just that: On which side 
lies true scholarship? The name of Professor Skeat is a 
warranty of enormous weight, but—will no champion 
arise to prove him wrong, and save us our eggs and our 
heads ? 


All visitors to Rome know and love the Trinita steps 
that run up from the Piazza di Spagna; the spot where 
the flower-sellers and the artists’ models gather to make 
a brilliant patch of colour against the prevailing red- 
brown tone of the city. Not all visitors, strange to say, 
have noticed the tablet on the wall of the house at the 
bottom of the steps on the right as you look up towards 
the church; a tablet that records the death in that house 
on February 23, 1821, of John Keats. The attractions of 
the spot are so well known that it was a foregone conclu- 
sion that some day some one would try to build a hotel 
there; and not long ago the house in which Keats died 
was threatened with demolition for that purpose. A 
group of British and American men of letters in Rome, at 
the initiative—to their honour be it recorded—of the 
American members, intervened to try and save it, 
English, Roman: and American committees were formed, 
and after keeping their proceedings as quiet as possible 
lest publicity should send up the price of the house, they 
have obtained an option of purchase, and nearly half of 
the {4000 or thereabouts required for the purchase of the 
house. 


The scheme is now made public and fogs for further 
donations are issued. In the New York Times and 
Saturday Review Mr. Robert Underwood Johnson, the 
secretary of the American Committee, states that the 
project comprises the purchase of the house, the perpetual 
oversight and defence of the graves of Keats, Shelley and 
their two friends, Joseph Severn, the artist, and Edward 
John Trelawney, the author of “Records of Shelley, 
Byron, and the Author,” who are buried beside them 
in the cemetery outside the Porta San Paolo; and the 
establishment in the Keats cg: Angad of a memorial 
library, to include editions of Keats and Shelley, bio- 
graphies, criticisms, manuscripts, letters, portraits and 
so forth. 


The English Committee, under the chairmanship of 
Lord Crewe, includes nearly every distinguished man of 
letters living; and the project has the hearty approval 
of the King and the President of the United States and 
King Victor Emmanuel. Donations should be sent either 
to Mr. Harold Boulton, Hono Secretary, 120 Victoria 
Street, S.W., or to Messrs. Child, r Fleet Street, for the 
account of the Keats-Shelley Memorial, 
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A correspondent asks what is the meaning of the phrase 
occurring on p. 611 of last week’s ACADEMY: ‘“‘ The most 
illustrious poet who ever was made lawyer.” We hasten 
to explain that “lawyer” should be “‘ Laureate,” and that 
the reference is to Tennyson. ‘‘ Your encouragement,” 
wrote Palgrave, ungrammatically, in the Dedication to 
Tennyson of the ‘Golden Treasury,” “given while 
traversing the wild scenery of Treryn Dinas, led me to 
begin the work ; and it has been completed under your 
advice and assistance.”’ 

By the time these lines appear the Warwick Pageant 
will have been visited, described, illustrated and discussed 
by half Britain and three-quarters of America, and 
nothing remains to be said about it. It was, from all 
points of view, completely successful; such a spectacle as 
has not been seen since the age of Elizabeth, such a 
concentration of local force on a deed of pietas as 
has not occurred since the palmy days of the Miracles. 
It is easy to sneer at “ parish-patriotism”’; it is only from 
such pride as this that the larger world-patriotism can 
find development, and he will never be a good citizen of the 
world who is not a good citizen of his town or village. 





With or without the authority of history, Mr. Parker 
began the story of Warwick with the capture by the 
Romans of Caradoc; and in doing so he did well from one 
point of view at least. Weare too little interested in 
these early British heroes—possibly because we ourselves 
stand to a part of the world in the same relation as Rome 
once stood to us. People who are old enough to have 
learned their dates by the now discarded method of 
memoria technica may remember that: 

Boadicea, through loss in strife, 
In sixty-two destroyed her life, 


Caractacus in nine years more 
Banged his head against the door. 


Delight in those immortal lines and an occasional 
glance at Bonduca on the Thames embankment limit 
their interest, 


It is curious to note that the Romans themselves made 
very little of their conquests and deeds of valour in 
Britain. Ina book recently published by the Manchester 
University Press, ‘‘Melandra Castle,” we find a very 
interesting paper by Dora Limebeer, M.A., on “ Britain 
in the Roman Poets,’’ in which are collected all the 
references. The Romans hated service in Britain. To 
begin with, it was so far off—in quite another world 
*‘ penitus toto divisos orbe . . . Britannos”’ says Virgil— 
and “‘alio in orbe . . . Britannos”’ says a writer even so 
late as Claudian; sundered from Rome by a sea which 
was not only a terror in itself but was “‘ beluosus,” the 
home of the dread “ballaena Britannica.” And its 
inhabitants, as the Roman poets saw them, were blood- 
thirsty savages, dyed green and blue—a_ barbarous 
practice to which Propertius compares the dyed hair 
of a lady he wishes to insult, It was the Romans 
who started the fashion of declaring our climate abomin- 
able. Service here meant no glory, no plunder, very 
little pay, and very hard work making roads and bridges, 
while the nimble Briton, “hospitibus ferus” as ever, 
darted about in his coracle, heaving more dangerous things 
than half-bricks at the stranger. 





‘Grandeur and wildness of scenery,’”’ writes Miss Lime- 
beer, “were to most of the Romans merely untidy 
obstructions to comfort and conquest. ,:. And why go to 
Britain when all that was really pleasant or useful could 
be enjoyed at Rome? First-rate oysters, for example, 
and second-rate pearls, and ornamental British chariots 
for fashionable use. There was British basket work for 


Roman ladies and hunting dogs for the men. 
Divisa Britannia mittit 
Veloces, nostrique orbis venatibus aptos."’ 





The hunting of their world! ‘Pictured Britons [even in 
Virgil’s time] were interwoven in the curtains at the 
theatre, and real Britons really killed each other at the 
triumphal games of Claudius in a mock attack or an imita- 
tion Camolodunum set up in the field of Mars.” 


One or two deaths that should not pass unrecorded 
have occurred since the publication of our last number. 
M. Albert Sorel, a name too little known in this country, 
was a historian of great eminence, who only a few weeks 
before his death had been awarded by the Institute the 
Osiris prize of one hundred thousand francs: His chief 
work was the unfinished “‘Europe et la Révolution 
Frangaise,”’ a subject which his minute research and genius 
for interpretation had placed in a new light, and in which 
his admirable literary style was shown at its best. 
Mr. William Day, of Day and Son, the well-known firm of 
lithographers, will be remembered by some as having 
made paper money for Kossuth, and being tried with him 
on a charge of levying war on the Emperor of Austria. 
The notes were ordered to be destroyed, but a few copies 
were saved and are treasured by the family. George 
Augustus Sala was at one time a draughtsman in his 
office. The name of Mr. Budgett Meakin is not, perhaps, 
so familiar to readers of the ACADEMY as bis writing, 
which frequently appeared in these columns. An authority 
on Morocco and the Moors, Mr. Meakin, who was under 
forty when he died, acted as special correspondent to the 
Tribune at the Algeciras Conference; and another subject 
which he had taken up with characteristic enthusiasm was 
the housing of the poor. His loss will be oy felt by 
the British Institute of Social Service, which he helped to 
found, as well as by a very large number of personal 
friends. We regret to learn from Budapest that 
Dr. Joseph Kérésy de Szantd, a distinguished member of 
the — Academy of Science and of the Inter- 
national Statistical Institute, and founder and director of 
the Bureau Communal de Statistique of the city of 
Budapest, died there on June 24. 


An interesting and authentic relic of Oliver Goldsmith 
—the desk chair he used when writing ‘‘ The Traveller” 
and ‘‘ The Deserted Village ’’—is to be offered for sale at 
Messrs. Sotheby’s on Tuesday next. At the time of his 
death Goldsmith was in debt to his intimate friend, 
Edmund Bott, who had lent him a considerable sum of 
money; being thus his principal debtor, he at once took 
possession of the Doctor’s effects. The library was sold, 
but this chair was retained by Bott, as being the most 
eg’ and precious relic of his friend, and taken to his 

ouse in Christchurch, Its descent through the families 
of Mowbray and Shaw-Lefevre to its present possessor is 
known step by step, and documents proving its identity 
accompany it. 


The question of copyright exists in Roumania as else- 
where. By a law passed in 1862, the rights of an author 
are safeguarded for his life and the ten years following his 
death, but by Article 9 of the same law a foreigner, to 
secure these privileges, must deposit four printed copies 
of his work in Roumania, and must make a written 
request for its registration. This article, however, fell 
into desuetude, and in 1904 it was suppressed. Neverthe- 
less, considerable doubt seems to be felt as to the exact 
position of a foreign author, more especially as by a law 
of 1885 Roumanian authors must present three copies of 
their work to the State with a view to the endowment of 
public libraries. Two French publishers have brought a 
test case to the courts, and have obtained a verdict in 
favour of the exemption of French works from Article 9. 
But the High Court of Appeal has yet to give its decision. 
The probabilities are that Roumania will ultimately adhere 
to the Convention of Berne, in order to put the question 
of copyright on a satisfactory footing once for all, 
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The Annual Meeting of the Library Association will be 
held during the first week in September at Bradford, under 
the presidency of Sir William i. Bailey. The provisional 
a a 8 foreshadows papers on important subjects. 

illage Libraries. Libraries for Secondary Schools, and the 
Relation of Public Libraries to the Present System of 
Education are amongst the announcements; and a model 
“ bindery” for a library will be exhibited. We are glad to 
see that, in addition to the exhibition of best books, it is 

roposed to issue a list of the best books published 
tween January 1905 and March 1906—but why stop 
at March? Could it not be continued to June? The 
value of such a list is inestimable, and the more recent it 
is the greater is its value. 


The three-hundredth anniversary of the birth of Rem- 
brandt is to be celebrated in Amsterdam by an exhibition 
of modern Dutch art, including works by Alma-Tadema, 
Jacob Maris, Mauve, Josef Israels, and others, to which 
Queen Wilhelmina is lending some very valuable pictures 
from the Royal collections. On July 15 there will be a 
celebration at the statue of Rembrandt, and in the evening 
a torchlight procession in costume to the strains of a 
hymn sung by an immense choir. At Leyden a statue of 
Rembrandt is to be unveiled on the site of the house 
where he was born, and an exhibition of his pictures and 
etchings will be opened. 

If it be true that foreign opinion anticipates the judg- 
ment of posterity, it would seem that the Pre-Raphaelite 
movement is destined to be misunderstood. To set the 
world right on this matter Mr. Holman Hunt has written 
two prolix volumes with which it is to be presumed 
M. Raymond Laurent has made himself acquainted. This 
critic, however, in his Introductiona I’ étudedu préraphaélisme 
anglais, contributed to the last two numbers of the Paris 
review, L’Ermitage, entirely ignores that aspect of Pre- 
Raphaelitism of which Millais and Holman Hunt were the 
foremost exponents, and proceeds at considerable length 
to extract the essence of the movement from the pictures 
of Rossetti and Burne-Jones and the writings of our 
nineteenth-century men of letters, who, from Wordsworth 
to Mr. Bernard Shaw, are all swept into the net of 
M. Laurent’s “ préraphaélisme anglais.” Setting aside his 
cardinal blunder in failing to distinguish between the 
naturalists and the medievalists, between the progressives 
and the reactionaries of this school, M. Laurent’s analysis 
of that sentimental archaism which became the Pre- 
Raphaelitism of Rossetti and his followers is discriminating, 
if it lacks novelty. But is he not going a little too far in 
saying that ‘‘ Death, Tears, Love, these are the sentiments 
found in every Pre-Raphaelite picture, in every Pre- 
Raphaelite poem”? Of the partial nature of his investi- 
gations no better proof is needed than his final summary: 
** Des anthropomorphistes, grisés de réve, épris d’éternité, 
las de force et de vie passagére, des résumés de tout un 
grondement de passion s’apaisant, les derniéres fleurs 
€panouies d’un jardin épuisé, gorgé de voluptueuses pro- 
ductions: voila les préraphaélites.”’ 


Two purchases of national interest were made from 
Messrs. Christie’s picture-sale on Saturday. On behalf 
of the National Portrait Gallery of Scotland Messrs. 
Agnew paid 255 guineas for Se Joshua Reynolds’s 
Portrait of Sir John Macpherson, who succeeded Warren 
Hastings as Governor-General of India; while Mr. Lionel 
Cust of the National Portrait Gallery, London, secured 
for 105 guineas the Small Portrait of Edward Gibbon, by 
H. Walton, which was recently lent by Lord Sheffield to 
the Oxford Historical Portraits Exhibition. At the same 
sale two new records were established by the 1150 guineas 
and 820 guineas given respectively by Mr. Hodgkins for 
Cosway’s drawing, The Fair Stepmother and Ladtes of the 
Loftus Family, and Downman’s drawing of John Edwin, 
Comedian, and Mrs. Mary Wells, Actress (nicknamed 
““ Cowslip”) in the Play of “ Agreeable Surprises,” The 





keenest contest of the day was occasioned by Turner’s 
The Rape of Europa, which cost Messrs. P. and D, Colnaghi 
6400 guineas. If we remember rightly, this sum has 
only three times been exceeded for a Turner subject, the 
sale-room record for this master being {8610 given by 
Messrs. Agnew in 1899 for A View in Venice. Compared 
with the sums given for works by other great masters, 
these prices are not extravagant, but it must be 
remembered that the finest examples of Turner’s art are, 
with few exceptions, beyond the reach of dealers, and The 
Rape of Europa, belonging as it does to the period of the 
recently discovered Turners at the Tate Gallery, is 


‘probably the best example that has yet appeared at an 


auction. 


It is to be hoped that Mr. Cecil Sharp was not entirely 
surrounded by his friends and colleagues when he con- 
tinued his folk-song - aganda last week by a concert 
lecture at olian Hall. We recognised a good many such 
present, but his remarks were really addressed to people 
who still ask: ‘‘ What is folk-song?” or, '* What is the 
good of it?”’ He told them what it is and what is the 
good of it, and also gave us an amusing picture of his 
methods of collecting these gems of musical and poetic 
art, which spring straight from the heart of the people. 
He sits by the roadside while an old stonebreaker sings to 
him and covers him with a shower of small stones the 
while, or he braves the atmosphere of washing-day to 
gather spoils from an old woman, who can only sing while 
she is at work. All the genuine folk-song singers are 
very old, which is in itself sufficient reason for making 
haste to get their songs upon paper, Very soon the chance 
will be gone for ever. 


But Mr. Sharp asks no one to take his word for it that 
the songs are worth preservation. A number of ver 
beautiful examples were sung and are published in his 
valuable collections of ‘‘Folk-songs from Somerset.” 
These go to show that there is, or was, somewhere in the 
English people a deep-rooted and delicate sense of musical 
rhythm, which should have matched our great poetry with 
great music. Certain adverse circumstances prevented its 
fruition, but no unrhythmic race could have produced 
such songs as “I’m seventeen come Sunday” or 
“Dabbling in the Dew.” But, apart from the musical 
value of the tunes and the indication in them of musical 
possibilities as yet unfulfilled by the conscious art of the 
town musician, the subjects of the songs and the general 
tone of both words and music indicate, as Mr. Sharp 
pointed out, racial characteristics for which we do not 
generally give ourselves, or rather our country cousins, 
credit. Irrepressible merriment, love-making of a careless 
and jovial kind, the glorification of a roving life and 
generally of a “gay dog” attitude, with an occasional 
touch of good-humoured cynicism, are not the qualities 
usually attributed to the English son of the soil. Yet 
this is the perpetual tone of English folk-music and folk- 
poetry, while a strain of deep feeling is not lacking. On 
the other hand, the sentimentality which extols home-life 
of ‘the arm-chair by the fire” type, or the patriotism 
of “ The Soldiers of the Queen,” is entirely absent, or, if 
found, is a sure sign of the invasion of the modern music- 
hall ballad. It is something to know that we are not the 
natural inheritors of this disease. 


The following are among forthcoming events; 


Messrs. Puttick and Simpson. ag july 6.—Sale of Objets 
d’Art, China, Old Silver, Furniture, etc., including the residue of the 
property of the late James Staats Forbes. 

Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson and Hodge. Thursday, July 5 to 
Monday July 9 inclusive.—Sale of Books and Manuscript including 
the library of the late W. Jeeves, the library of Mr. F. S. Stevenson, 
and a portion of the library of the late Henry Tuke.—Monday and 
Tuesday, July 9 and ro. Sale of Autograph letters and historical 
documents, important letters and relics of the Wesley family and the 
desk chair used byOliver Goldsmith.— Wednesday, July 11 to Saturday, 
uly 14. Sale of Engravings and Etchings, historical prints and 
roadsides, from the collection of the late Alfred Morrison, 
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LITERATURE 


AN ENGLISH EPIC 


Drake, An English Epic. Books i.-iii. 
(Blackwood, 6s. net.) 


In his exordium to this poem Mr. Alfred Noyes shows 
himself well aware of the magnitude of the task he has 
undertaken. He sees as in a vision England’s epic age as 
a theme “ Worthy the great Homeric roll of song.” Ina 
note he tells us that he hopes to complete “‘ the unat- 
tempted task” in twelve Books, of which we have an 
instalment of three in the volume before us. It cannot 
be said that in this he exaggerates at all. The Elizabethan 
age ranks as one of the greatest in the history of the 
world, and, if ever a hero deserved to be immortalised in 
poetry, that hero was Francis Drake. He, in very truth, 
won the world for England’s domain, and while he was 
doing so the mother country brought forth “souls that 
am swept the spiritual seas.” In the author’s own 
words : 


By Avrrep Noyes. 


For round the throne of great Elizabeth 
Verulam, Burleigh, Sidney, Spenser, More, 
Clustered like stars, rare Jonson like the crown 
Of Cassiopeia, Marlowe ruddy as Mars, 

And over all those mighty hearts arose 

The soul of Shakespeare brooding far and wide 
Beyond our small horizons, like a light 
Thrown from a vaster sun that still illumes 
Tracts which the arc of our increasing day 
Must still leave undiscovered, unexplored. 


It will be noticed that Mr. Noyes has chosen blank verse 
for his medium of expression, and he manages it well. 
The lines themselves are at once musical and majestic, 
the epithets are charged with fire and colour and the tale 
is carried on with splendid energy. It begins in the Council 
Chamber of Queen Elizabeth. We see the mighty Bess in 
perplexity. Full of courage, her woman’s heart still 
inclines to the subtler craft of Burleigh. She knows that 
Mary of Scotland is waiting for a war with Spain, and 
that “ France o’er a wall of bleeding Huguenots watched 
for an hour to strike.” But in the midst of her delibera- 
tion a travel-stained seaman arrives with a tale of torture 
by the Inquisition. He tells his story in the greatest 
agitation, but with the fault of too much coherency. In 
such circumstances we would have expected broken words 
and elliptical sentences, suggesting rather than telling 
= he had to tell. Elizabeth arrives at a swift 
ecision : 


My lords, this is the last cry they shall wring 
From English lips unheeded: we will have 
Such remedies for this as ali the world 

Shall tremble at ! 


Meanwhile Drake is lying perdu in his London lodging 
nursing dreams of the GS vanish Main. To him comes 
Walsingham, and eventually Queen Elizabeth sends for 
the sea-hero, The interview is most successfully described. 
Queen Elizabeth acts right royally, although at the time 
her heart was torn with her love for Leicester and the 
obstacle to it raised by the existence of Amy Robsart. 
While Drake is waiting, he hears a maid singing to her, 
even as David sang to Saul. This gives occasion for the 
introduction of one of the many beautiful lyrics that 
adorn the poem. We quote the first and last verses of the 
song: 
Now the purple night is past, 
Now the moon more faintly glows, 
Dawn has through thy casement cast 
Roses on thy breast, a rose; 
Now the kisses are all done, 
Now the world awakes anew, 
Now the charméd hour is gone, 
Let not love go, too, 
Kingdoms melt away like snow, 
Gods are spent like wasting flames, 
Hardly the new peoples know 
Their divine thrice-worshipped names | 





At the last great hour of all, 

When Thou makest all things new, 
Father, hear Thy children call, 

Let not love go, too, 


The conclusion of the interview is that the queen gives 
Drake a private commission. He is to sail the flag of the 
pirate and stand alone till the end is reached, but he is 
promised final support and whatever gold is required. Then 
we have a hint of the intrigue with which these first Books 
are largely concerned: 
But in the room 

Where Drake had held his converse with the Queen 

The embroidered arras moved, and a lean face, 

White with its long eavesdropping upon death, 

Crept out and peered as a venomous adder peers 

From out dark ferns, then as the reptile flashes 

Along a path between two banks of flowers 

Almost too swift for sight, a stealthy form 

~-One of the fifty spies whom Burleigh paid— 

Passed down the gold-gloomed corridor to seek 

His master, whom among great books he found, 

Calm, like a mountain brooding o'er the sea. 


The result is that, when Drake starts for his expedition, he 
is accompanied by a creature of Burleigh’s, Thomas 
Doughty, who wins his way to friendship with the great 
seaman and actswith morethan Mephistophelian treachery.- 
As they enter upon the Channel seas after their departure 
a very pretty song is introduced as sung by the seamen, of 
which the following is the last verse : 


Beyond the light of far Cathay, 
Beyond all mortal dreams, 

Beyond the reach of night and day 
Our Eldorado gleams, 

Revealing—as the skies unfold— 
A star without a stain, 

The Glory of the Gates of Gold 
Beyond the Spanish Main. 


Doughty sows dissension among the sailors, who fight like 
sea-wolves whenever they meet a Spaniard, but are in- 
vaded by doubt and superstition when they think of the 
long voyage and its ambiguous ending. Drake’s magnifi- 
cent trustfulness in human nature is finely developed, as 
well as the meanness of the spy by whom he is accom- 
nied. The end comes when Doughty tries te escape in 

Drake’s ship, the Golden Hynde, and he is condemned to 
death. The end is historical. When his sentence is made 
known Doughty laughs. 

Doughty laughed out and said, “ Since I must die, 

Let us have one more hour of comradeship, 

One hour as old companions. Let us make 

A feast here, on this island, ere I go 

Where there is no more feasting.’’ So they made 

A great and solemn banquet as the day 

Decreased ; and Doughty bade them all unlock 

Their sea-chests and bring out their rich array. 

There, by that wondering ocean of the West, 

In crimson doublets, lined and slashed with gold, 

In broidered lace and double golden chains 

Embossed with rubies and great cloudy pearls 

They feasted, gentleman adventurers, 

Drinking old malmsey, as the sun sank down, 


Now Doughty, fronting the rich death of day, 
And flourishing a silver pouncet-box 

With many a courtly jest and rare conceit, 
There as he sat in rich attire, out-braved 

The rest. 


Finally Doughty and Drake “kissed each other, as 
brothers, on the cheek.” Then Doughty kneeled and 
Drake beheaded him with the two-edged naked sword. 

Our criticism on this part of the story is that it is not 
prepared for by the figure that Doughty cuts previously. 
A traitor who day by day worms himself into the confidence 
of his friend with the intent to betray him, who on several 
occasions shows the most abject cowardice, and who is 
neither more nor less than a spy of the worst description, 
could scarcely have met his end so bravely and gaily. 
Excepting this one fault, however, there is little but 
praise to te bestowed on this fine attempt to render in 
verse what is perhaps the most striking and pregnant 
epoch in the history of England, 
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SCHILLER IN ENGLAND 


Schiller’s Dramas and Poems in England. By Tuomas Rea. 
(Unwin, 3s. 6d. net.) 


THE greater part of this book is devoted to the dull task 
of exposing the various degrees of inaccuracy, flatness, 
and futility which distinguish most of the English versions 
of works by Schiller. English translators are a notorious 
race of evil-doers; but was it necessary, in investigating 
the influence exerted by the German dramatist on our 
literature, to collect evidence of all the misdemeanours 
which were committed in his name? Wedo not think so, 
especially as Mr. Rea, in his eager pursuit of the offenders, 
seems to have overlooked the main point of interest in the 
matter. 

In appearance, Schiller is one of the few foreign poets 
who succeeded in altering the form and spirit of English 
poetry. During the first quarter of the nineteenth 
century he had as considerable a following in this country 
as he afterwards obtained in France. The forty English 
editions of his works and the seventy-three editions of 
English versions of his plays and poems are some evidence 
of this. And there is, besides, Hazlitt’s record of the fact 
that for many years he converted English dramatic 
literature into a branch of German tragedy. Hazlitt, like 
Wordsworth, Coleridge and Scott, was among Schiller’s 
admirers. ‘The Robbers,” Hazlitt said, ‘stunned me 
like a blow. ... The last interview in Don Carlos, I 
remember, gave me a deep sense of suffering, and a strong 
desire after good, which has haunted me ever since.” 
In spite, however, of this, he did not attach any great 
literary significance to “the loud trampling of the 
German Pegasus on the English stage,” for, after all, he 
concludes that, if the world were only what it pretended to 
be, “ such extravagant and prodigious paradoxes would. . . 
meet with sympathy in no human breast.’ And, as a 
matter of history, “the loud trampling of the German 
Pegasus on the English stage,’’ was an event of very little 
literary significance. 

For Schiller’s influence on English literature was extra- 
ordinarily ineffectual in comparison with his influence on 
French literature. Undoubtedly, this influence can be 
traced as clearly in the plays of Wordsworth and Coleridge 
as in the dramas and novels of Victor Hugo and his con- 
temporaries ; but in the works of the English poets the 
ideas of the German dramatist are not expressed with a 
shadow of the er and splendour with which they are 
set forth in the works of the French poets. In the 
literature of the French romantic movement these ideas 
are predominant. From Schiller the playwrights of the 
new school derived their inspiration, their art, and much 
of their subject-matter. In the literature of the English 
romantic movement, however, the influence of the author 
of The Robbers was a force which tended only to 
mislead and bring to nought the genius of the best writers. 
Its effect on Wordsworth is seen in The Borderers; its 
effect on Coleridge is seen in Osorio; its effect on other 
men is seen in some of the worst tragedies of Maturin, 
M. G. Lewis, and Sheridan Knowles. In fact, no English 
work, in which the spirit of Schiller is as potent as it is in 
Hernani and Les Misérables, is of any great literary value. 

That is, we think, the main point of interest in the 
study of Schiller’s influence on English literature. How 
was it that this influence dulled the genius of Wordsworth, 
and brightened the genius of Hugo? The question is one 
in regard to which it is illuminating to note that on the 
German poets of the romantic school also the influence 
of Schiller was slight and ineffectual. None of them 
followed him, when, after a vain attempt to found a 
national theatre, he led his Muse back to the Canossa of 
French classicism. They turned instead for fresh inspira- 
tion to the folk-songs and traditions of their own people, 
to the impulses of their own minds, and the passions of 
their own hearts. And so, at last, did the English poets. 
There they discovered the authentic power of intuition 





which Schiller lacked. For Schiller’s intellect, as Carlyle 
acutely remarked, was systematic and scholastic rather 
than intuitive. 

In all Schiller's earlier writings, nay, more or less in the whole of 
his writings [said Carlyle}, this comparatively barren elevation appears 
as a leading characteristic. . . . He dwells on old, conventionally 
noble themes, never looking abroad over the many-coloured stream 
of life, to elucidate and ennoble it. .. . The interest turns on pre: 
scribed, old-established matters; common love-mania, passionate 
greatness, enthusiasm for liberty and the like. 


Schiller was, in fact, a poet of the French Revolution, 
and, in his plays, less a poet, perhaps, than a rhetorician ; 
as such he naturally appealed more strongly to the 
French writers who lived on the ideas of that Revolution, 
than he did to the English and German writers who were 
seeking for new and deeper sources of poetry. Across 
the sky, from which Goethe shines tranquil and clear, 
Schiller, like a meteor, blazed and vanished. 


THE LIBER STUDIORUM 


Turner's Liber Studiorum. By W. G. Rawttnson. 
edition, (Macmillan, 20s. net.) 


For years, collectors and others interested in Turner’s 
“Liber Studiorum” have been awaiting the publication 
of the second edition of Mr. Rawlinson’s catalogue ; and, 
now it has appeared, all Liber lovers will feel a deep debt 
of gratitude towards the author for the admirable manner 
in which he has accomplished his task. The first edition 
appeared in 1878; and since then new facts have been 
brought to light, new states have been discovered, errors 
have been detected, modifications have been suggested, 
and from many sources new material has accumulated 
to be considered and dealt with. Now, we have the 
harvest of these many years of witchful work, and are 
intensely thankful. Mr. Rawlinson is a keen and enthu- 
siastic amateur who has taken up the cause of the 
Liber with ardent devotion, and the result is no mere 
compilation, but a work pulsating with vigorous life from 
beginning toend. Of the Liber Mr. Rawlinson declares : 
“] believe that to all time it will be regarded as a monu- 
mental work of art, and that it will take rank with the 
highest productions of the greatest landscape-painter 
which the world has yet seen.” 

In the book before us Turner’s “ Liber Studiorum”’ is 
reconstructed, from its inception in October 1806 under 
the spurring influence of the Rev. Henry Trimmer, as 
related in aninvaluable letter by the clergyman’s daughter 
Mrs. Clara Wheeler (by the way, Thornbury in his revised 
edition, 1877, pp. 234, 491, refers to this letter, and to 
Mrs. Wheeler as a daughter of Mr. Wells, the artist, 
of Knockholt), right through its history, without a 
missing link, down to the admitable plates mezzotinted 
in recent years by Mr. Frank Short, A.R.A. We watch 
the plates as they are being engraved under the supervision 
of the great artist, learn the ridiculously small price paid to 
the engravers, go with the plates to the printer and find how 
many first-rate impressions can be taken, ascertain the 
system of publication, listen to the disagreements between 

urner and his interpreters and printsellers, are told in 
how many states the plates appeared and the precise 
differences between the states, trace into whose hands the 
best impressions went, and discover where these best im- 
pressions are preserved at the present day. What more 
could be wished for insuch a work? One thing would 
have added considerably to the value of the book, The 
late Henry Blackburn used to insist that the slightest 
outline sketch conveyed to the mind a more vivid 
impression of a picture than much printed description; 
and had Mr. Rawlinson placed such a sketch, even though 
it had been only the size of a postage stamp, in, say, the 
place occupied by the initial letter of the first paragraph 
of each number, he would have added much interest. 
Then, in turning over the leaves of the book, the collector 


Second 
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would grasp the Liber at a glance, for the compositions 
of the unpublished plates are not familiar to all, while 
memory may deceive us in regard to others. Let anyone 
place a postage stamp sideways in the spot indicated and 
judge for himself. 

There has been some doubt as to which plate was 
engraved first. Mr. Rawlinson for several reasons con- 
siders the Bridge and Goats, aquatinted by F.C. Lewis, 
the premier plate, and cannot accept the ‘‘ very ingenious 
argument” put forward »! Mr. C. F. Bell in The Studio 
winter number of 1903. But, as Mr, Rawlinson accepts 
Mrs. Wheeler’s letter (pp. xii.—xiii.) as conclusive evidence 
of the genesis of the whole work during Turner’s visit to 
her father in Octuber 1806, some weight should be allowed 
to astatement in the same letter, that “‘ before he [Turner] 
left us the first five subjects which form the first number 
were completed and arranged for publication.” These 
five plates were all engraved by Charles Turner and 
“issued January 20, 1807,” The Bridge and Goats bears 
date “April 23, 1812.” Mr. Rawlinson thinks this 
engraved date an error, as Turner “‘ was never an accurate 
man in such matters”; but he does not cite another plate 
to support this view. So far as we have tested, the 
catalogue is very accurate; and Mr. Frank Short’s 
technical help has been of much value. But State ii. of 
Plate 30 says: “No dot in ‘o’ of ‘Athol’ in title”; and 
State iii.: *‘A dot added in centre of ‘o’s’ of ‘Scotland’ 
and ‘ Athol’ in title.” We know a state with a dot in 
the ‘o’ of ‘Scotland,’ but without one in the ‘o’ of 
‘Athol.’ This state is either not described or is described 
ambiguously. On p. 192 Mr. Rawlinson tells us: 
“Kingston Bank has been engraved in pure mezzotint 
by Mr. Frank Short, A.R.A.” This plate can hardly be 
described as “‘ pure mezzotint,” as we have recently seen 
two etching state impressions. In a foot-note to p. vii. 
of the first edition complaint was made of the exhibiting 
the Liber drawings at the National Gallery. ‘‘ Not only 
are they becoming utterly faded and in other ways 
deteriorated by continual exposure, ...’’ The drawings 
are still on public view and the Vaughan bequest has been 
added to them; but this condemnatory note has been 
suppressed in the present volume. Does it mean that the 
author has changed his views ? 

In the preface Mr. Rawlinson thanks only four helpers, 
the fourth being described as “last, but not least.” But 
during such a number of years, in a work of this kind, 
many must have contributed information and assistance, 
and we expected to find at least an omnibus paragraph of 
thanks for help received. The work is a second edition; 
but the alterations are so extensive, the additional 
descriptions of the engravers’ proofs so important and 
full, and the whole work so thoroughly revised and recast, 
that it is practically rewritten and virtually a new book. 
No Liber collector can dare to be without it, nor will any 
such dream of trying. 


THE FROSTY CAUCASUS 


Fire and Sword in the Caucasus. 


By Luie: Vittari. 
10s, 6d. net.) 


(Unwin, 


It is difficult for Englishmen to take an intelligent interest 
in the internal affairs of Russia, owing to the vast number 
of problems involved, all of which depend upon varying 
local circumstances, and also because comparatively few of 
us, even as tourists, know the country, and fewer still can 
speak or read the Russian language. No part of the 
Russian Empire is more full of interesting problems than 
the Caucasus, and no part is harder to understand, 
because of the difficulties of access and of language. Mr. 
Villari has already, in his ** Russia Under the Great 
Shadow,” shown that he is a keen observer and an attrac- 
tive writer, and by his new book he will add considerably 
to his reputation. During the summer and autumn of last 
year he visited every important centre of political unrest in 





the Caucasus, and was able to interview men so differently 
situated as the chief of the secret police, Georgian revolu- 
tionary leaders, peasants, editors, and consuls. Even the 
Russian viceroy granted an audience. Mr. Villari describes 
him as “a man of excellent intentions and full of goodwill, 
but far too much of a courtier to deal with the situation” ; 
Prince Louis Napoleon, Governor-General of Erivan, 
refused to be “ drawn,”’ being afraid lest his words “ should 
get into the papers” ; and finally the venerable Katholikos 
of Armenia received this intrepid interviewer. With time at 
his disposal and with advantages of this kind, it is hardly 
to be wondered at that Mr. Villari has been able to 
roduce a most interesting record of his travels and 
impressions, 
he Caucasus is, like every part of Russia, a land of 
contrasts; but there, where the land is inhabited by alien 
races, these contrasts are more than ever emphasised. 
East and West meet at Moscow, Nijni Novgorod, Constan- 
tinople, and a score of other places, to the joy of the 
tourist fand the journalist; but in the Caucasus may be 
found more surprises. 


There writes Mr. Villari], side by side with Nationalist claims and 
bitter racial and religious animosities, we see attempts to realise the 
conceptions of Social Democracy; together with evidences of medieval 
barbarism we find men actually putting the theories of Marx into 
practice, 


In that country, where it appears that a welcome awaits 
the traveller, may be seen places such as the deserted 
town of Ani with its massive ruins and cave dwellings, 
inhabited to this day by Armenian and Tartar troglodytes : 
Mount Ararat towering above the pigmy mountains which 
encircle it; and, best of all, the Gurian Republic. Guria 
is a district of Kutais where all the peculiarities of the 
Georgian character are seen in their most acute develop- 
ment. Here for two years Social Democracy has been 
put in practice, and, though Tolstoy’s theory of non- 
resistance is not accepted, the Russian writ no longer 
runs and gendarmes and /olitzmeisters are vain things. 
Mr. Villari was present at a sitting of the popular tribunal 
at Ozurgety, the capital, which, though it may be the 
most primitive of institutions, is so effective that the local 
Russian court-house is deserted. The tribunal is held in 
the open and is composed in a very simple way. Some 
two one people were present when Mr. Villari 
attended. 


There are no judges, no jury, no public prosecutor, no counsel; but 
every person present, whether man, woman or child, native or foreign, 
has the right to act in any or all of these capacities, and verdict and 
sentence are decided by the vote of the majority. One man is elected 
chairman, but merely for the sake of convenience, and he has no 
official authority beyond what is derived from the fact that he is old 
and has studied in a university. Every one, according to this com- 
munistic theory, who has an opinion on the matter under discussion 
has the right to express it, and each vote affects the ultimate 
decision. 


The punishments inflicted are curious, the usual form 
being a strict boycott for a given period. As a sort of 
protest against the manners and customs of Russian 
officials, morals are rigorously protected. A man, who 
had pleaded guilty to adultery, was forced with his para- 
mour to ride through the village naked on the back of an 
ass : during the progress they proclaimed their sin before 
all the assembled villagers, declared their contrition and 
vowed to lead a pure life in future. 

In his travels the author had to put up with many dis- 
comforts. He was nearly arrested for taking a harmless 
photograph on a strategic railway, and at Vladikavkaz, 
where he was delayed by the railway strike, he witnessed 
some rioting after the reception of the manifesto which 
was the Magna Charta of Russian freedom. A procession 
was — consisting chiefly of schoolboys, to cele- 
brate the occasion, but some patriots of the lower classes, 
who had not read the manifesto, interfered. Troops 
arrived, shooting became general, and a student who was 
said to have made an anti-monarchical speech was done 
to death by hooligans under Mr, Villari’s eyes; looting by 
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Cossacks gave the necessary final touch. Thus was free- 
dom celebrated at the foot of the Caucasus. Daily life, 
however, was generally of an uneventful description: at 
Tiflis, for example, he encountered an American scientist 
who was interested in the country solely from the point 
of view of bees and was going to Erivan, regardless of the 
Tartar-Armenian disturbances, to see a rare kind of grey 
bee, and to the headquarters of the Armenian church to 
inspect some hives of an unusual type kept by the monks. 

Sympathy with the Armenians is certainly demanded of 
those who read the book, and with good reason, for, if 
protected from the Tartars, they might, with their 
devotion to their Church and their extraordinary love of 
education, become the most valuable asset in the Cau- 
casus. The problem, however, of settling a country where 
there is no national unity will require all the skill of a 
liberal and progressive Russia. 

The book is profusely illustrated with photographs, 
most of which were taken by the author, but has a lurid 
and sticky cover similar to that of Mr. Villari’s last book 
on Russia. Mr. Villari has by no means a guide-book 
style, but his book on Russia had so remarkable a cover 
that it excited the grave suspicions of a gendarme—with 
a very large sword—at Kronstadt, who found it last 
summer in the present writer’s luggage. To prevent any 
unpleasantness, the gendarme was told that the work was 
only a guide-book: the assurance was sufficient. The 
reviewer's conscience is salved by this confession, but the 
trouble was all due to the cover. . 


A MODERN VIEW OF THE ATONEMENT 


The Christian Doctrine of Salvation. By Grorce Barker 
Stevens, Ph.D., D.D., LL.D., Dwight Professor of 
Systematic Theology in Yale University. (T. & T. 
Clark, 12s.) 


THE forensic theory of the Atonement has its commence- 
ment in St. Paul’s Epistles. The theories of the other New 
Testament writers are quite distinct, though they have been 
consistently interpreted in the light of St. Paul’s doctrine 
by Protestant theologians. Even in St. Paul’s case it is 
evident that he is speaking in terms of Jewish legalism, 
partly as the result of his early training and associations, 
partly in order that he may refute the Pharisaic doctrine 
of salvation by ceremonial on its own ground. The theory, 
though already sufficiently elaborated in his writings to 
be recognised as the starting-point of its later form, is not 
yet made absolute, but is counterbalanced by one which 
has closer kinship with those of the Fourth Gospel and of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews in its mystical and moral 
character. It was on the latter lines that the doctrine 
first took shape in the writings of the Greek Fathers. The 
Crucifixion was subordinated to the life as a whole, to the 
Incarnation and pre-existence of the Logos. Individual 
salvation was conceived as effected by the mystical parti- 
cipation in the life, not by the imputation of the merits of 
the Passion. The life was appropriated by the individual 
as a member of that community of which Christ is the 
Head, by becoming assimilated to Christ in his sufferings 
and self-devotion. That Dr. Stevens imagines this aspect 
of St. Paul’s teaching to have been neglected by theolo- 
gians generally is due to the fact that his attention is 
almost exclusively directed to the developments of 
Protestant theology. This broader notion has always 
been the ruling conception of Catholicism, even when it 
has been rendered ineffective by the later growths of 
scholastic formalism. 

It was indeed inevitable that the tragic and cruel death 
of such a being as Christ was believed to be, could not 
but assume sooner or later very deep significance for the 
Christian consciousness. But during the first five centuries 
the thought of the Church was mainly absorbed in the 
Christological speculations which led to the definition of 
the relations between the divine and human natures, 





Theoretically, these definitions aimed at maintaining a 
just balance between the two, but the result of the general 
development of the Christian consciousness was to 
magnify the divinity at the expense of the humanity, a 
result which is very evident in the teaching of modern 
Roman Catholic theologians. The effect of this develop- 
ment upon the interpretation of Christ’s death was slow 
in making itself felt. Anselm was the first to formulate a 
complete forensic theory. But it was in Protestantism 
that the idea of penal-substitution was elaborated in its 
most uncompromising form. Having overthrown the 
idea of the Church, with her visible means of grace, as the 
mystical Body of Christ whose life is shared by her 
members, the Reformers found it necessary to substitute 
something else which could strike the popular thought 
and feeling with graphic and pictorial effect. This was 
found in focussing the attention on the Crucifixion as a 
fact at once historical and mystical. Thus the Reformers 
went back to St. Paul, but not behind him. They left it 
to later theologians to bring to light once more the real 
features of Christ’s humanity from behind the veil of 
theological dogma. Their conception of the Atonement 
drew its whole significance from the disproportionate 
growth of the idea of the divinity. But it remained for 
their successors, as Dr. Stevens shows, to carry the penal- 
substitution theory to the unreasonable and unethical 
results which are its logical issue. The bare statement of 
those results is, as he says, its most complete condemna- 
tion. And this is the course he adopts in his admirable 
historical summary, where the development of what he 
calls this “ Protestant scholasticism” is traced with all 
the lucidity, conciseness and vigour of diction which 
characterise the work as a whole. In the construc- 
tive portion he considers the doctrine under its several 
aspects in the light of its history and states in clear terms 
his own theory, which is of the mystico-ethical order. He 
is doubtless right in saying that the development had its 
use in giving prominence to a certain aspect of Christ’s 
work. But its chief value surely consists in showing that 
the interior dialectic of the theory inevitably leads to its 
own destruction. 

The fresh interest which modern theology is creating in 
the human aspect of our Lord’s life tends to destroy the 
false and unreal light in which his words and actions have 
been viewed, and thus permits the actual moral splendour 
of that life to manifest itself more freely. Protestantism, 
in fact, is completing the work of the Reformation by 
going back to the source, and in doing so reaches a region 
beyond controversy, that of ethical mysticism, which 
affords common ground to all Christians. This movement 
has not destroyed dogma as such, but has reversed the 
old theological method of using it, which was to measure 
the life and sayings of Jesus by dogmatic teaching; 
whereas it measures dogma by the standard of the life 
and teaching of Christ. Any dogma which manifestly 
conflicts with that moral standard is doomed to destruc- 
tion, and that is why the penal-substitution theory must 
disappear. Our view of this theory, our view of theology 
in general, depends, as Dr. Stevens says, upon our funda- 
mental idea of God. The penal-substitution theory makes 
God punish the innocent in the place of the guilty, which 
is immoral, or makes him repent in the sinner's stead, 
which is impossible. It brings God’s attributes of mercy 
and justice into antagonism, and subordinates the former 
as optional to the latter as essential, being thus in direct 
conflict with the harmony of those attributes by which, 
in the Prophets and Evangelists, righteousness is mani- 
fested in mercy and love is the highest expression of 
divinity. 

And Dr. Stevens goes to the root of the matter when he 
says that the revolution which is being accomplished in 
theology is due far more to the increased emphasis laid 
upon the divine immanence than to historical or Biblical 
criticism. 

There are several points in the book which, did space 
permit, might furnish matter for criticism, But, as these 
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do not seriously affect the main argument, it is not neces- 
sary to do more than take note of the most important. 
The author seems to assume throughout the volume the 
historicity of at least the greater portion of the Fourth 
Gospel, and his argument on page 98 against the sacra- 
mental interpretation of John vi. depends entirely upon 
the truth of this view. Without entering into the question 
whether such a view may be considered critically sound, 
it must be pointed out that at this stage of the contro- 
versy, it is impossible to found arguments upon it as if 
it were universally acknowledged. 


THE MERRY HEART 


Felicity in France. By Constance Evizasetu Maup. (Heine- 


mann, 6s.) 


WHEN a stern closing of the consciousness to the fact 
that cleaner, cooler worlds exist is the one thing to make 
life endurable in this hot and dusty city, is it fair that 
Felicity, her aunt and her Gertruda, should be allowed 
to storm the carefully erected barrier of self-defence ? 
The attack is irresistible ; we can only capitulate, and 
wander, willing captives, through the flowery meads of 
France, to return to the realities of life with the murmur 
of the sea of Concarneau in our ears and the songs of 
the Félibres in our hearts. And Aunt Anne—was there 
ever such a travelling companion? A grandmother, but 
a grandmother who must be chaperoned. She is “slight 
and active, even to the point of athletic, her hair is dark, 
with a gun-metal shade, and curls crisply all over her 
head. Her eyes dance with mischief on occasions, notably 
on solemn occasions, like aschool-boy’s.” She is, in fact, 
“a curious compound of an abnormally intelligent and 
active boy of sixteen and an exceedingly dignified, stately, 
and somewhat sarcastic little lady of sixty.’’ Small won- 
der that Felicity accepts the onerous position of chaperon 
with a light heart. Small wonder, also, that, after losing 
her aunt and finding her again; in the sea at Trou- 
ville; arm-in-arm with a strange Mayor at Concarneau ; 
in furious altercation with an atheist tourist at Tours; 
battling with her unwieldy purchases (a woolly lamb, a 
shawl, a pair of shoes, four white ducks, two black 
turkeys and a tea-set), in the market ‘at Chinon, Felicity 
lifts up her voice and cries: ‘‘ It is not one chaperon you 
need, Aunt Anne, it is a body-guard!”” Aunt Anne 
fascinates every one, from the fat notary of Chenonceau 
to the gentle nuns at Chinon. Particularly interesting, 
just now, is the description of the convent life and the 
picture of the attitude of the lower classes towards MM. 
Combes, Pelletan, and the rest. Miss Maud has a full and 
sympathetic appreciation of the Breton fisherman. With 
what Stevenson called “his unflinching recognition of his 
own luck ”’ combined with his deeply mystic side, he will 
always be an alluring study. The French child we have 
met before in Miss Maud’s pages: it is as precocious and 
un-English as ever; but we make some delightful new 
friends as well: the old lady at Quimperlé; the distracted 
waiter-chambermaid at Blois; the old Grandmére at 
Tours; last but not least, the little German maid, 
Gertruda, beloved of chefs and chauffeurs and distinctly 
un-German in her pronounced views on matrimony. To 
the saintly Archevéc, le pére du peuple, we cannot 
attempt to do justice here. Suffice it to say that we have 
met with no more charming figure since the immortal 
** Sylvestre Bonnard”’ of M. Anatole France. 

The reader must turn for himself to these enchanting 
pages. If he does not feel the charm of Felicity’s progress 


through Mistral’s Provence, he is to be pitied. Avignon, 
the home of Petrarch’s Laura; Arles, so nearly the 
capital of Constantine’s Roman Empire, the birthplace of 
the “Ecole du Lion” and the Félibres, the shrine, for 
so long, of the famous Venus; Paradou, the home of 
Charloun, the peasant poet; Marlotte, where Murger 
wrote his “Vie de Bohéme” and Barbizon, Millet’s 








Barbizon; Felicity visits all these and does homage to 
them in her graceful fashion. Balzac’s house at Bourron 
she passes; “not an inspiring dwelling, but constructed 
on the dull, plain pattern of a chest of ‘drawers.” No 
wonder she and Aunt Anne, the latter the heroine of a 
*‘ chasse a sanglier’’ and proud possessor of a pair of tusks, 
turn their backs upon Fair France with such heavy 
hearts. The book loses nothing by the fact that Miss 


+ Maud has to some extent dropped the tediously literal 


translation from the French, which figured largely in her 
earlier work ; a curious language savouring more of the 
“ Franc-ingle” and “‘ Ingle-franc” of Dumaurier’s “ Peter 
Ibbetson”’ than of any known tongue. Miss Maud dedi- 
cates her book to Frédéric Mistral, and, indeed, she does 
full justice to the land he loves. 


A LOVE-STORY OF THE EAST 


Translated from Nizami by J. ATKINson. 


Lailt and Majnin., 
(The Orient Press, 


Edited by L. Cranmer-Byna. 
Probsthain & Co., 5s.) 


It is only within the last fifty years that we have “’eard 
the East a-calling” with any real appreciation. Before 
Mr. Quaritch received, in 1868, a certain bundle of trans- 
lations of Persian quatrains, Oriental study was the 
occupation of the learned and the specialist. Nor was the 
change rapid; all the world knows of the five-shilling 
**Omar”’ reduced to the penny box. But it is from 
FitzGerald’s translation that may be traced the rise of the 
present general avidity for scraps of Eastern wisdom and 
descriptions of Oriental countries. There had, of course, 
been isolated instances of popularity achieved by tales of 
the East; putting aside the Arabian Nights, there was 
Moore’s “ Lalla Rookh”; but, after all, that was the work 
of a Western poet who had already made his name. It 
may have been the interest aroused by this poem which 
led a certain James Atkinson, between 1830 and 1837, to 
translate one of the great epic poems of Nizami, and give 
to the world a version of *‘Laili and Majnin.” A 
reprint of this poem, edited by Mr. Cranmer-Byng, forms 
the first of a series of ‘‘ Love Stories of the East.” 

It is probably better to have any version of a fine thing 
than none; but we wish that Mr. Cranmer-Byng had 
given us a new translation of his own, for James Atkinson 
was essentially a son of his period, and the glowing 
Persian story is told with all the finicking precision of a 
“ pretty ’’ age, when “ sensibility ”’ was the vogue and real 
emotion was rare. We should like to accept the generous 
estimate of Atkinson’s work contained in the introduction, 
but the fatal, unconscious appeals made to our sense of 
humour are against this. We follow with interest the 
account of Laili and Kais growing up together, and of the 
charms of the Arab girl as she left childhood behind. We 

rceive that Kais will fall in love with her: and then, in 

our lines, he does so, and 


Tumultuous passion danced upon his brow. 


When we have recovered from the dance, we are interested 
again; Lailiis separated from her Kais, who goes mad 
with grief, and is therefore known afterwards as Majniin. 
His father demands for him the hand of Laili, but her 
parent will have no madman for a son-in-law: and all 
appear to overlook the fact that the cause of madness 
would be removed with the wedding. Several attempts to 
console him having failed, Majniin flies to the wilderness 
where his madness has unchecked sway. There he remains 
for many years, his only companions the beasts of the 
desert, who form his guard. News comes to him of Laili’s 
marriage to a prosperous merchant, followed by a message 
from her that she is still true in her soul. She even as 

him to go and see her; but at the last moment her courage 
fails her, and she will not see him. The impression we 
have of Laili, perhaps due to Atkinson’s stilted verse, is 
that she derived a sort of pensive pleasure from the fact 
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that she was the heroine of a real love-story; and this 
impression remains even after the lady’s exclamation : 


Worse than a thousand madmen now I feel. 


In due time her husband dies, and she sends for Majniin ; 
the lovers meet for the first time after long years of sorrow. 
They sit silent together, till Laili finds voice. Then the 
real tragedy occurs; the joy has come too late for Majniin ; 
and even while he gazes into the familiar face madness 
comes upon him, and, tearing off his festival robes, he 
breaks away to the desert again. Laili droops and dies, 
soon followed by Majniin. The poet has a vision of them 
united in a very Mohammedan heaven, but it is their lives 
on earth that hold our attention. In spite of the faults 
of translation—faults which it is not fair to blame on Mr. 
Atkinson, but on his age—the tragedy is poignant. It is 
the eternal story of Romeo and Juliet, common to all 
climes and all ages, and here and there it has so affected 
the translator that he rises above his conventions and 
becomes direct and convincing. 


A WOMAN AT WATERLOO 


A Week at Waterloo in June 1815. Lady De Lancey’s narra- 
tive. Edited by Major B. R. Warp, R.E. (Murray, 6s.) 


To criticise a narrative, which, though it has remained in 
manuscript for more than eighty years, has received the 
unstinted praise of Dickens and Scott, would be an 
impertinence, and to add to their words of praise would 
certainly be a rash attempt to paint the lily. The two 
great novelists write of Lady De Lancey’s tale of suffering 
in different ways. Sir Walter Scott had never read any- 
thing, so he wrote, which affected his feelings more 
strongly. Dickens, in a very characteristic letter, wrote: 
“It is a striking proof of the power of that most extra- 
ordinary man Defoe that I seem to recognise in every line 
of the narrative something of him.” And then, after 
writing of the story with an earnestness which “ pen and 
ink can no more convey than toast and water,” he says: 
*“You won’t smile at this, I know. When my enthu- 
siasms are awakened by such things they don’t wear 
out.” The story itself is so sad that its publication seems, 
even after a length of time, to be almost an intrusion into 
the privacy of the widow’s sorrow. Sir William, married 
only six weeks before the campaign began, died nine days 
after the battle of Waterloo, where he was wounded by a 
spent cannon-ball. The first six weeks of the marriage 
had been very ar Napoleon had landed from Elba, 
and Wellington, in forming his staff, insisted on havin 
De Lancey appointed as his rege agate gre . 
although the officer really entitled to the post was 
Sir Hudson Lowe. The young bride accompanied her 
husband to the Continent, stayed with him at Brussels, 
was despatched to Antwerp, and thence, after an agony 
of waiting, enhanced by contradictory news, she was 
taken to Waterloo, by which time, she says, she had 
almost lost recollection with the excess of anxiety and 
suspense, 


When I went into the room where he lay, he held out his hand 
and said, ‘‘Come Magdalene, this is asad business, is it not?’’ I 
could not speak, but sat down by him and took his hand. This was 
my occupation for six days. 


The pathos of the story and the simple way in which 
it is told are shown in those few sentences. Dickens 
showed in what way the details of the narrative might 
have been told in fiction by “that most extraordinary 
man, Defoe.” He added: 


Of all the beautiful and tender passages—the thinking every day 
how happy and blest she was—the decorating him for ‘the dinner— 
the standing in the balcony at night and seeing the troops melt away 
through the gate—and the rejoining him on his sickbed—I say not a 
word, They are God’s own, and should be sacred. 





But Dickens himself could not increase the intensity of 
those words: “This was my occupation for six days.” 
There is one passage which must be quoted to show that 
the narrative is not entirely one of sorrow: 


He [Sir William De Lancey] went twice to the Duke's; the first 
time he found him standing looking over a map with a Prussian 
General, who was in full-dress uniform—with orders and crosses, 
etc., the Duke was in his chemise and slippers, preparing to dress 
for the Duchess of Richmond's ball; the two figures were quite 
admirable. The ball took place notwithstanding the reveillé played 
through the streets the whole night. Many of the officers danced, and 
then marched in the morning. About two, Sir William went again 
to the Duke and he was sleeping sound. 


It should be added that Major Ward, the editor, con- 
tributes an introduction which, together with the notes 
by Mr, T. W. Brogden, supply all that is necessary to 
make the story clear. 








FOUR SONGS 
(AFTER THE JAPANESE) 


I 


SCARLET the woods, 

Royally robed, 

Rich with red gold ;— 
But dim mine eyes, 

Grey -veiled with tears. 


II 


Is it the music of nightingales’ songs 
Or thy voice ? 

The soft murmuring of wind through the pines 
Or thy steps ? 

Only the sound of falling tears, for no more 
Wilt thou return. 


III 
As cries parched earth for rain, 
As birds await the dawn, 
Cherry-blossom the spring, 
So I for thy coming. 


IV 


Far off the waves beat, 

As heart throbs to heart, 
But wide seas sunder 

Thy dead heart from mine. 


M, D. ROUTLEDGE. 








AUSTRALIAN COPYRIGHT 


WitH the proclamation of the Australian Commonwealth 
Copyright Act, 1905, a new system of law is introduced 
throughout Australasia. It seems at first sight to be 
regrettable that any part of the British Empire should 
anticipate the Mother Country in a measure of reform 
which was admitted to be inevitable nearly thirty years 
ago. It has the look of another example of “the tail 
wagging the dog.” But we have good reason to be thank- 
ful for small mercies in copyright reform, and the Austra- 
lian Act may prove useful in forcing the hand of the home 
authorities. Bstensibly based on the Monkswell Literary 
and Artistic Bills in the form in which they left the House 
of Lords in 1900, the Australian Act integrally possesses an 
altogether exceptional importance for a Colonial measure. 
The Act owes its origin to the failure of the laws of 
the various individual colonies to provide a workable 
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system of protection for copyright roperty. Secure in 
the face of the difficulty of reprisals, the dramatic and 
literary pirate has made Australasia a happy hunting- 
ground. 

It has never been disputed that it is competent to 
colonial legislatures to pass local laws limited to works 
first produced in the colony, and, obviously, the preven- 
tion of piracy and the imposition of penalties are matters 
within their purview. The Australian Commonwealth in 
framing its new Act upon the English Bills, with some few 
alterations, has shown an enterprising spirit, and has 
achieved something more than a merely domestic system. 
Sooner or later, a code which must be in many respects 
identical with the new Act must come into force throughout 
the Empire. The integrity of Imperial Copyright was 
never endangered by the measure, and is abundantly safe- 
guarded. An altogether unnecessary amount of alarm 
appears to have been caused in some quarters as to the 
effect of the Act upon our international obligations, but 
we do not think that there is much ground for anxiety. 
It may be questioned, indeed, whether, considered as a 
measure to protect native labour against the rivalry of 
aliens, the Act goes as far as it was deliberately intended 
to do. 

The Act confers upon all those who are entitled to come 
under its pom many solid advantages. The range 
of copyright law is widened. Abridgment, translation, 
and dramatisation are, for the first time in any British 
enactment, included in copyright. No doubt the con- 
struction of the various sections in point will occasion the 
usual difficulties. We may expect any number of hair- 
splitting distinctions between “‘ abridgments”’ which are 
not “copies” and “ dramatisations’” which are not 
infringements. But nevertheless the new departure 
will be hailed by many people as a distinct advance. 
Definitions are, no doubt, as somebody once said, 
“dangerous things” and “ pirated books” as “a repro- 
duction of a book, made in any manner without the 
authority of the owner of the copyright in the book”’ 
seem to comprise only actual “‘copies.” If so, it is 
only to such copies that the prohibition against importa- 
tion or the right of search and seizure applies. But it 
must be left to the Australian Courts to construe the Act 
intelligently. It may be questioned whether any pirate 
will have the audacity to test the question whether an 
abridged piratical version can be imported and sold with 
impunity. Nor will many vendors be anxious to settle the 

oint whether anything they are offering for sale is a 
‘pirated book” within the meaning of section 50, sub- 
sec. (a). 

The Act bristles with remedies, many of which are new 
in any British Court. Thus the copyright in a book; the 
performing right in dramatic or musical work ; the lecturing 
right in a lecture (now first created); the copyright in an 
artistic work, are surrounded with a network of practical 

rotection sufficient to deter the most determined male- 

actor. As well as the sale, the distribution or importation 
of any pirated book or artistic work is punishable by a 
fine not exceeding five pounds a copy. Similarly a remedy 
is given against the proprietor, tenant, or occupier of a 
theatre in the case of the performance of any dramatic or 
musical work in infringement of the owner’s rights, and he, 
if ignorant, must show that he could not have ascertained 
the ownership with reasonable care. Penalties are, more- 
over, recoverable in a Court of Summary jurisdiction. 
This inaugurates a remedy which has been long clamoured 
for by the dramatic profession and is here adapted from 
the provisions of the Monkswell Bill. The right of search 
and seizure in the case of pirated books or artistic works 
is also new, and, if drastically exercised, will provide the 
police with plenty of work. Pirates are likely to have a 
short shrift if the owner or his agent can lodge a request 
at a police station and the offence can be dealt with out of 
hand like an ordinary case of larceny and without the 
wearisome business of applications for an injunction or 
actions for damages. This is reform on practical lines and 








the working of the pena! sections of the Act will be narrowly 
watched. 

The “‘ manufacturing clause” is comprehensive, if some- 
what cryptic. It runs: 


Copyright shall subsist in every book, whether the author is a 
British subject or not, which has been printed from type set up in 
Australia or plates made therefrom or from plates or negatives made 
in Australia in cases where type is not necessarily used, and has, 
after the commencement of this Act, been published in Australia, 
before or simultaneously with its first publication elsewhere. 


Doubtless the clause will receive that local elucidation 
which is desirable, but it may be remarked that a book 
can be photographed, and the cases roe conga, Sty type 
seem to be capable of indefinite expansion. The excép- 
tions to the clause are obviously the most important part 
of the Statute so far as authors outside the Common- 
wealth are concerned. Now, fortunately, these are free 
from doubt. All British works are expressly excepted, 
and all works published in Great Britain or on British 
territory simultaneously with their first publication. 
These are excepted as now entitled under the Imperial 
Acts to protection in Australia. All works published 
within the Union are similarly protected under the Inter- 
national Copyright Act, 1886. All these can, therefore, 
be protected in the Australian Commonwealth without 
any formality whatever, reliance being had on the Im- 
perial law. But, if recourse is desired to the remedies of 
the Act, alien, like British authors, must register 
under Part vi. section 62, and make deposit of copies. 
This, it is said, imposes a condition upon Unionist 
authors which is not in strict accordance with the Berne 
Convention, since it is the spirit and intention of the 
Convention to secure for the citizens of all signatory 
states the benefit of local laws without other formalities 
than those of the country of origin: but the International 
Copyright Act, 1886, simply promises the protection 
afforded by the Imperial law throughout all British 
possessions. American books, which are regarded as 
aimed at by the clause, can clearly still secure pro- 
tection through British copyright. With the remedies 
the better opinion appears to be that authors who comply 
with the conditions of the Act will enjoy its enlarged 
rights. It is, no doubt, an innovation for a British 
author to find himself possessed of privileges in the 
Australian Commonwealth which are denied to him at 
home, To be able to take summary action for the 
dramatisation of a novel, which is not an offence at 
English law, will be a novel experience. Piratical plays 
will soon be at a discount in Australia. 

The Act presents many aspects which tempt criticism. 
As well as the term of the Act of 1842, many of the old 
phrases of the Imperial law have been preserved notwith- 
standing the disputes to which they have given rise. The 
dramatic rights dealt with by the Act wholly ignore the 
statutory right in an unpublished play conferred upon the 
author by the Dramatic Copyright Act of 1838, as soon 
as it has been composed. The provision that the 
Common Law of England shall apply throughout the 
Commonwealth to unpublished works, is, therefore, 
inoperative so far as draniatic pieces are concerned, since 
3 Will. IV. c. 15 would govern. It has, again, been 
remarked that the new registration system applies only 
to Australia, and that an Australian author who desires 
to secure protection in Great Britain or other parts of 
the Empire must register at Stationers’ Hall, London. 
This is incorrect. It is already provided that local 
registration shall be equivalerit to Imperial registration, 
and there is no option in the matter where a local 
system exists. The analogy between the new registra- 
tion system and that now in force in England is, at 
least, convenient, although both might be conveniently 
made ———— and a condition precedent to copy- 
right. The Act, like all copyright enactments, is a com- 
promise, but it marks a step forward. 


W. Morris Cotes, 
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THE ELEVENTH MUSE 


In the closing years of the last century I held the position 
of a publisher’s hack. Having failed in everything except 
sculpture, I became publisher’s reader and adviser. It 
was the age of the “ dicky dongs,”’ and, of course, I only 
advised the publication of deciduous literature and books 
which dealt with the history of decay. The business un- 
fortunately closed before my plans were materialised, but we 
hada really brilliant series of works prepared for an ungrate- 
ful public. A cheap and abridged edition of Gibbon was to 
have heralded the ‘ Ruined Home” Library, as we only 
dealt with the decline and fall of things and eschewed 
motley in both senses of the word. Bad Taste in All 
Ages (twelve volumes, edited by myself) would have 
rivalled some of Mr. Sidney Lee’s monumental under- 
takings. It was a memory of these unfulfilled designs 
which turned my thoughts to an old note-book—the 
skeleton of what was destined never to be a book in 
being. 

I have often wondered why no one has ever tried to 
form an anthology of bad poetry. It would, of course, 
be easy enough to get together a dreary little volume of 
unreadable and unsaleable song. There are, however, 
certain stanzas so exquisite in their unconscious absurdity 
that an inverted immortality may be claimed for them. 
It is essential that their authors should have been serious, 
because parody and light verse have been carried to such 
a state of perfection that a tenth muse has been created 
—the muse of Mr. Owen Seaman, Mr. St. John Hankin 
and the author who conceals a delightful identity under 
the nom de guerre of ‘“‘The Belgian Hare.” When the 
Anakim, men of old which were men of renown, Shelley, 
Keats or Tennyson, become playful, I confess to a feeling 
of nervousness: the unpleasant hot sensation you experi- 
ence when a distinguished man makes a fool of himself. 
Rossetti—I suppose from his Italian origin—was able to 
assume the motley without loss of dignity, and that 
wounded Titan, the late Mr. W. E. Henley, was another 
exception. Both he and Rossetti had the faculty of 
being foolish or obscene in verse without impairing the 
high seriousness of their superb poetic gifts. 

But I refer to more serious folly—that of the disciples 
of Silas Wegg. Some friends of mine in the country 
employed a ladies’ maid with literary proclivities. She was 
never known to smile; the other servants thought her 
stuck up; she was a great reader of novels, poetry and 
popular books on astronomy. One day she gave notice, 
departed at the end of a month, left no address, and 
never applied for a character. Beneath the mattress of 
her bed was found a manuscript of poems. One of these, 
addressed to our satellite, is based on the scientific fact 
(of which I was not aware until I read her poem) that we 
only see one side of the moon. The ode contains this 
ingenious stanza : 


Oh, beautiful moon ! 

When I gaze on thy face 

Careering among the boundaries of space 
The thought has often come to my mind 
If I ever shall see thy glorious behind. 


It was my pleasure to communicate this verse to 
our greatest living conversationalist—a point I mention 
because it may, in consequence, be already known to 
those who, like myself, enjoy the privileges of his 
inimitable talk. I possess the original manuscript of 
the poem and can supply copies of the remainder to the 
curious. 

In a magazine managed by the physician of a well- 
known lunatic asylum I found many inspiriting examples. 
The patients are permitted to contribute: they discuss 
art and literature, subject, of course, to a stringent 
editorial discretion. As you might suppose, poetry 
occupies a good deal of space. It was from that source 
of clouded English I culled the following : 





His hair is red and blue and white, 
His face is almost tan, 

His brow is wet with blood and sweat, 
He steals from where he can ; 

And looks the whole world in the face, 
A drunkard and a Man. 


I think we have here a Henley mangué. In robustious 
assertion you will not find anything to equal it in the 
hospital rhymes of that author. I was so much struck by 
the poem that I obtained permission to correspond with 
the poet. 1 discovered that another Sappho might have 
adorned our literature—that a mute inglorious Elizabeth 
Barrett had been kept silent on Darien: for the asylum was 
in the immediate vicinity of the Peak in Derbyshire. Of 
the correspondence which ensued I will only venture to 
quote one sentence: “‘I was brought up to love beauty ; 
my home was more than cultured, it was refined ; we took 
in the Art Journal regularly.” 

Of all modern artists, I suppose that Sir Edward Burne- 
Jones has inspired more poetry than any other. A whole 
school of Oxford poets emerged from his fascinating 
palette, and he is the subject of one of the most exquisite 
of the Poems and Ballads, the ‘“ Dedication,” which 
forms the colophon to that revel of rhymes. I sometimes 
think that is why his art is out of fashion with modern 
painters, who may inspire dealers but would never inspire 
poets. For who could write a sonnet on some uncompro- 
mising piece of realism by Mr. Rothenstein, Mr. John or 
Mr. Orpen? Theirs is an art which speaks for itself. But 
Sir Edward Burne-Jones seems to have dazzled the under- 
growth of Parnassus no less than the higher slopes. In a 
long and serious epic called ‘‘ The Pageant of Life,” dealing 
with every conceivable subject, I found : 


With some the mention of Burne-Jones 
Elicits merely howls and groans ; 

But those who know each inch of art 
Believe that he can bear his part. 


I don’t remember what he could bear. Perhapsit referred 
to his election at the Royal Academy. Then, again, in a 
“Vision” of the next world a poet described how : 


Byron, Burne-Jones and Beethoven 
Charlotte Bronté and Chopin are there. 


I wonder if this has escaped the eagle eye of Mr. Clement 
Shorter. But perhaps the most delightful nonsense, for 
which I fear this great painter is partly responsible, is 
to be found in a recent poem addressed to the memory 
of Simeon Solomon. 


More of Rossetti? Yes: 
you follow’d than Burne-Jones, 
Your depth of colour his 
than that of monochromes ! 
Yes; amber lilies poured, I say, 
A joy for thee, than poet's bay. 
But while true art refines 
and often stimulates — 
ART does, at times, I say, 
sit grief within our gates ! 
Art causes men to weep at times — 
If you may heed these falt'ring rhymes. 


A small volume of lyrics once sent to me for review 
afforded another flower for my garland : 


Where in the spring time leaves are wet, 
Oh lay my love beneath the shades. 
Where men remember to forget, 

And are forgot in Hades, 


But I have given enough examples for what would form 
Part I. of the English anthology. Mr. Churton Collins 
should, of course, write a preface, because he would give 
us the origin of all these verses and might point out to 
us where the prosody was wrong, and the metaphors 
mixed. He might ably insist, not for the first time, on 
the disastrous results of neglecting the study of English 
literature at the Universities, or of studying it too much. 
Instruction would thus be combined with amusement, 
and I always think, that is the chief use of an anthology. 
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Part II. would consist of really bad verses from really 
great poetry: 


Auspicious Reverence, Hush all meaner song 


is one of the most pompously stupid lines in English 
try. Arnold did not hesitate to quote instances from 
hakespeare : 


Till that Bellona’s bridegroom, lapp’d in proof, 
Confronted him with self-comparisons. 


You would have to sacrifice Browning, because it might 
fairly be concluded—well, anything might be concluded 
about Browning. Byron is, of course, a mine. Arthur 
Hugh Clough is, perhaps, the “flawless numskull,” as, I 
think, Mr. Swinburne calls him. Tennyson surpassed : 


A Mr. Wilkinson a clergyman, 


in many of his serious poems. 


To travellers indeed the sea, 
Must always interesting be, 


I have heard ascribed to Wordsworth; but wrongly I 
believe. I should, of course, exclude from the collection 
living writers. Only the select dead would be requi- 
sitioned. They cannot retort. And the entertaining 
volume would illustrate that curious artistic law—the 
survival of the unfittest, of which we are only dimly 
beginning to realise the significance. It is like the im- 
mortality of the invalid, now recognised by all men of 
science. You see it manifested in the plethora of 
memoirs. All new books not novels are about great 
dead men by unimportant little living ones. When I am 
asked, as I have been, to write recollections of certain 
‘people of importance,” as Dante says, I feel the force 
of that law very keenly. 
ROBERT Ross. 





=x 


A LITERARY CAUSERIE 
PREHISTORIC GHOSTS 


SOME years ago M. d’Assier, in L’homme posthume, pro- 
pounded a theory about pre-historic ghosts. There were 
plenty of recent ghosts; medizval or classical ghosts were 
known, but were few in number; nobody, however, had 
been fortunate enough to encounter, say, a ghost of the 
old stone age and question him regarding ‘‘ the manner of 
primitive man.” How was this to be explained ? M. d’ Assier 
explained it by saying that ghosts, as time went on, grew 
thinner and thinner, until finally they disappeared al- 
together like a blown-out candle flame. This was a com- 
forting doctrine, because, as De Quincey’s clever brother 
put it, it would be nothing short of disastrous for the 
existing human race if an army of all the ghosts of all the 
dead were to league together against it. Most savages, how- 
ever, believe that they have several souls or ghosts which 
survive death. Pre-historic man may have been no less 
richly endowed, and, if he were, one of his souls may have 
lingered to modern days on the survival of the fittest 
principle. For pre-historic ghosts, though rare, are not 
quite unknown. A quite authentic one, visible as certain 
mysterious lights, haunts a bridge near Melfort in Lorne. 
There, “‘ long ago, in the morning of the world,” its owner’s 
body was buried in a cist with his knees tucked up to his 
chin, and there his skeleton was found, explaining the 
presence of the lights to everybody’s satisfaction. Un- 
fortunately, the lights (or the ghosts) were uncommunica- 
tive, or certain /acune in our information about early 
man in Britain might have been filled up. There was 
a tradition—possibly handed down from generation to 
generation in the district from the date of the event—that 
the owner of the lights had been murdered. Neolithic and 
bronze-age ghosts still haunt their barrows and still scare 
the unsophisticated peasantry in the regions where these 
barrows abound. Weird tales are told how the barrow- 








dweller, the hog-boy of the Scandinavians, forced to single 
combat the intruder upon his bones or his treasure. Alas, 
the records of scientific tumulus-exploration are destitute 
of such thrilling encounters! But many ghosts (like fairies), 
especially Irish ghosts, still preserve the manners and 
beliefs of the stone age, and are easily disconcerted by 
any one who has the presence of mind to flourish before 
them anything made of iron and steel. Those who are 
flurried, or who do not possess a piece of iron, are liable 
to be killed by the ghost, like poor Pat Doyle in one of 
Mr. Curtin’s Killarney folk-tales. 

Man arrived at the idea of a ghost, spirit, or soul through 
dreams, through consideration of the phenomena of sleep, 
death, breathing, the existence of the shadow or reflection. 
This is an obvious enough origin for the animistic 
philosophy. Less obvious, perhaps, to the scientific mind 
is the idea that early man may have been moved to think 
he was not wholly dust by the appearance of phantasms 
coincidental with death. These are quite well known to 
psychical researchers and to readers of the works of 
Mr. Gurney and Mr. Myers. Granting the reality of such 
phantasms, when did they begin to appear? Or not 
granting it, when did man first begin to be hallucinated in 
this way ? Information is scarce,as the French lady said 
of heaven. But, if we may judge from popular tales and 
sagas, which are certainly not things of yesterday, the 
experience has been known universally for a very long 
time. Itis not only psychical researchers who know of 
coincidental phantasms; they are quite well known to the 
folk, who have been telling stories about them round the 
fire for generations. And, indeed, many of the things 
which are universally and firmly grounded in folk-belief— 
corpse-lights, strange noises, are something more than 
mere death portents, as they are held to be; in many 
cases they are seen or heard coincidentally with the death 
of a relation or friend of the seer or hearer. Thus for 
generations the peasantry have gone on believing in 
phantasms, appearances, manifestations coincident with 
death @ distance. We are stilla long way from pre-historic 
or primitive man, even if it be conceded that the in- 
eradicable beliefs of the peasant, unchanging through 
change of dynasties and creeds, are descended in a direct 
line from quite primitive beliefs. 

We turn, therefore, to the savage,who isa strong believer 
in ghosts of all kinds, “‘ spiritual” manifestations, demonic 
influences, and whose life is usually filled with abject fear 
on account of them. Negro or Carib, Polynesian or Aus- 
tralian, he goes “ softly all his days” for fear of disturbing 
ghosts whose temper seems to have become more irritable 
than when they were in the flesh. Have they any narratives 
of coincidental phantasms ? Most observers of savages 
have been but little interested in psychical research; con- 
sequently, such narratives are few in number. But as they 
are generally casually reported they may be considered 
“honest Injun,” authentic native tales unaffected by any 
personal bias of the observer’s. Admiral Fitzroy reports 
the case of Jemmy Button, the Fuegian. At sea, on board 
the ‘‘ Beagle,” Jemmy told how, during the night, a man 
came to the side of his hammock and whispered to him that 
his father was dead. He fully believed that this was the 
case, and, in fact, his father had died about that time. Here 
is a Maori instance, related by Mr. Shortland. A party of 
native hunters were seated round their camp fire in the open 
at night. Suddenly two of them saw the figure of a relative, 
who had been kept ill at home, approach them. The 
“apparition ” was invisible to the others, and at once 
vanished on their uttering a cry of surprise. “When they 
returned to the village they inquired for the sick man, and 
then learned that he had died about the time he was said to 
have been seen.” Another Maori instance is cited, on the 
authority of Mr. F. D. Denton, in ‘* Phantasms of the 
Living.” Two men, assisted by a native, were cutting timber 
in a very lonely part of the country, away from all human 
habitation. While so engaged the native exclaimed: ‘‘ What 
are you come for?” and, on being questioned as to his 
meaning, said he was speaking to his brother, whom he saw 
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behind one of the Englishmen. He was visible to the Maori 
alone, and suddenly vanished. The Maori said he would go 
home—that his brother must be dead. The others laughed 
at him, saying his brother had been quite well on the pre- 
vious Sunday. But he persisted in his intention, and, on 
leaving home, was met by people who told him that his 
brother was dead. Similar cases are also reported by that 
model of what all anthropologists should be, Mr. Man, as 
occurring from time to time among the Andamanese. 
Further investigation on these lines among savages will 
probably be productive of other instances, if discreetly 
pursued. Thus peoples so widely separated as the Anda- 
manese, the Fuegians and the Maoris believe firmly in 
coincidental phantasms. Their belief is real, whether the 
appearances are unreal or not. But the belief did not cause 
the appearance or the hallucination or the coincidence. 
Even if there are many cases which were not coincidental, 
where there was an appearance apart from a death (and 
Savages, though great ghost-fearers, are not great ghost- 
seers), this need not discredit the reality of the coincidental 
cases, unless, indeed, we assume, unnecessarily, that the 
savages “‘lied pleasantly,” like Mendez Pinto. On the con- 
trary, they were much affected and were not to be per- 
suaded that their relatives were not dead. : 

But coincidental phantasms are not the only phenomena 
of the X region occurring among savages. There is 
hardly a matter which has been investigated by the 
S.P.R. to which parallels could not be produced from the 
lower races. Séances are held among Red Indians, Austra- 
lians and Maoris, and the spirits ‘‘ manifest’ by speaking 
in a whistling kind of voice. The dead are believed to 
come to the living, in dreams or otherwise, to comfort or 
to warn them against coming danger, or they appear to 
the dying to call them to the spirit-land. The Poltergeist 
is known, and trance utterance, with messages from the 
dead, is customary. These things may be fond imagina- 
tions on the part of savages, delusions, frauds, or lies. 
The curious and unexplained thing is that they occur 
precisely in the same way among civilised men, and have 
have done so throughout historic times. If they are real, 
they are most interesting; if they are unreal, if they are 
delusions, they still are fascinating. Why should savages, 
cultured Greeks and Egyptians long ago, and modern 
Europeans, ignorant peasants and educated citizens, all 
be deluded in the same way? Here are some examples 
of these happenings among savages. When a good Haida 
Indian is nea to die, he sees a canoe manned by some 
of his dead friends, who come with the tide to welcome 
him to their domain. They are held to be sent by the 
god of Death. A similar belief is found among the 
seafaring Celts of Brittany and the Western Highlands. 
Such things also happen in Australia. A Maneroo black 
fellow related that during the night he had seen his 
father, his father’s friend and an unrecognised female 
spirit. They told him he would die next day and that 
they would wait for him. This is a usual occurrence 
preceding the death of a black fellow. The death might 
be explained, however, through nervous fear following 
upon the (dream) announcement, just as savages fre- 
quently die when they discover that they have uncon- 
sciously broken a tabu, the penalty for which is death. 
But civilised men like Lord Lyttelton have died at the 
time predicted by the “ghost.” Here is an affecting 
Australian instance of the spirit giving comfort. An old 
man of the Chepara tribe said with much feeling that 
his little daughter had appeared to him in sleep the night 
after her death, and once, when he was ill, he felt her 
near him. Her presence caused him to sleep soundly, 
and next morning he was better. This instance is almost 
Tennysonian : 

Thro’ a lattice on the soul 
Looks thy fair face and makes it still. 


The Australian blacks are not commonly credited with 
much sentiment, but the truth is that they have a good deal 
of it, They also believe that the dead forewarn them of 





danger. A man of the Mukjarawaint tribe said that his 
father had come to him in a dream and told him that he 
must look out for himself, else he would be killed. Soon 
after, he came to the place which he had seen in his dream 
and immediately ran off, so that his enemies did not catch 
him. Spirit-rappings and the poltergeist occur among 
many widely separated savage people—African and West 
Indian — the Sea Dyaks, Chinese Tartars, and Red 
Indians. Thus the head-hunting Sea Dyaks believe that, 
until they —— a head, the spirit of their latest dead 
relation will haunt the house, making its presence known 
by rappings. But the unappeased ghost in British 
Columbia is more energetic. He disturbs his friends by 
continual unseemly scratchings and knockings until his 
bones are disinterred and buried afresh, clad in new robes 
and garments—a disgusting and expensive process for the 
living, who, however, are anxious to have peace at any 
price. Spirit séances used to be common in Red Indian 
medicine-lodges and among the Maoris; they occur still 
with the Australians and Melanesians. With the last we 
have something exactly like table-tilting. The spirit of 
a dead warrior intimates his presence thus. Several men 
sit in a canoe in still water with paddles uplifted. The 
names of several “ tindalos,” spirits of the dead, are then 
called over. At the name of the dead warrior the canoe 
will shake violently, thus establishing his reputation as a 
spirit-helper to the living, who thereupon go raiding. 

inally corpse-cradles, so common in the Highlands (the 
writer heard of one which was seen quite recently), and 
other strange lights during occult manifestations— 
“rudimentary visual phantasms’’—are known to the 
Eskimo, the Red Indians and Indian peasants, as they 
were to ancient Greeks and Scandinavians. 

Our list of savage spooks might easily be extended. 
Enough has been said to show that savage, European 

asant, and cultivated twentieth-century people, like 
cultivated Greeks long ago, find themselves in presence 
of the same occult phenomena, or, if this is to beg the 
question, are affected in precisely the same way and 
believe the same things about communications from the 
dead. Obviously, there is something universal in all this, 
the working of some faculty which is common to all men 
everywhere. If so, then it must have been shared by 
pre-historic man, especially as it is so common among 
savages who, presumably, are like pre-historic man in their 
ways of thought and their manner of belief. Delusion or 
mantis, hallucination false or veridical, the more universal 
it is, the further back must we seek its beginnings among 
men. And it ee | therefore be justly claimed as having 
helped to establish the universal belief in a spirit or soul 
or other selfin man. The time arrived, after long ages 
perhaps, that, like M. Jourdain, man found he had been 
all along possessed of a soul with knowing it. Henceforth 
he “* believed in soul, was verysure of God.” Pre-historic 
man “‘saw things,” as the Highlander would say. And 
these “ things” were in the same tale with the ghosts 
and occult happenings of savage and European. 


J. A. MacCuLLocn. 


[Next week’s Causerie will be “ Elie Metchnikoff,” by 
W. P. Pycraft.] 





FICTION 


Clemency Shafto, By Frances Burmester. (Smith, Elder, 


6s.) 
THERE are good things in Miss Burmester’s latest book, 
notably the descriptions of Brussels and the description 
of a thunderstorm: the actual plot, too, is handled with 
skill, and the plot is a good one in some respects. But 
the book as a whole is a disappointment. Great issues 
are at stake, great questions are raised, and the point of 
view from which they are treated is out of all proportion 
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small—small as a pin’s head. A sense of sin predominates, 
and the characters are forced to fit into its little compass; 
and in the process they become depressingly unreal. 
Lady Polesdown, when she was very young, made the 
mistake of marrying a fool and loving a knave, and when 
the story opens she is shown as a clever woman of the 
world with a brilliant daughter, whom she does not like, 
and forty years, which she likes even less. She is talking 
with the knave, whom she has met, after twenty years, for 
the first time, in Brussels, and the knave leaves her after 
a stormy scene to die in the Bois. Knowing what she 
knows of her daughter's birth and what she alone can 
know, it is almost incredible that she should have stayed 
on in Brussels and allowed John Darenth, the knave’s 
son, to meet her daughter. But he does meet her and 
falls in love with her and she with him. That part of 
the story, however, is so cleverly manipulated that it is 
at least made to appear credible. After it, the story falls 
to pieces. We are expected to sympathise with the 
woman’s full and cruel confession, and to be moved by 
what is called her repentance; whereas we can only 
execrate her stupidity and marvel at her weakness. The 
whole position, instead of being tragic, becomes ridiculous 
under the roseate hues of sentiment which are cast 
relentlessly upon it. The effect is shocking, as only 
conventional morality, which assiduously turns its gaze 
from truth towards some shape of its own bad manufac- 
ture, can shock. Under its influence the characters lose 
all their personality and become horrible spectres of 
hypocrisy, grinning and repentant. And soa book with 
many good points has been spoiled, as many another book 
has been spoiled before it. 

Suzanne, 


By Vaventina Hawtrey, (Murray, 6s.) 


To write a thoroughly interesting story of provincial life 
in France in the fourteenth century is no light task, and 
Miss Hawtrey is to be congratulated upon her success in 
‘*Suzanne.” From the first page, the characters, their 
environment, the motives that actuate them, arrest atten- 
tion. A third of the volume passes and finds us too 
deeply absorbed in the affair of the Chatelfors household 
to regret the tardy appearance of the real heroine, 
Suzanne, whose coming practically divides the story into 
two parts, the domestic and the adventurous. Matthieu, 
Sieur de Chatelfors, rules his family and his serfs with 
cheerful despotism, a twinkle in the eye, and a grim set 
of the mouth, disregarding the wishes of his formidable 
grandmother and his sharp-tongued betrothed, who has 
spent her girlhood fretting against his indifference. With 
a sad want of chivalry he refuses to marry Huette until 
such time as it pleases him to falfil his bargain. Leaving 
her enraged and humiliated by her false position, 
Matthieu departs for the wars, and on the march rescues 
and marries Suzanne, a comely peasant girl. Thereafter 
follow adventures in camp and field, and at the sieges of 
Bergues and Gravelines. To do Matthieu justice, he is 
faithful to Suzanne, who is in all essentials worthy of her 
position. The tragic ending of the story is inevitable, its 
pathos heightened by Huette’s vindictiveness towards her 
innocent supplanter. Among the many characters that 

lay their parts in these crowded and varied scenes is 
feten, the shepherd, the sort of malicious fool it is 
difficult to suffer gladly more than once or twice. To 
those who have admired the author’s previous work it is 
sufficient to say that “‘ Suzanne’”’ reaches her usual high 
standard in interest and execution. The story runs as 
smoothly and naturally as if the people and events were 
of to-day, and the style is irreproachable. 


The Undertaker’s Field. By Hersert Compton, 
Benedict, 6s.) 


Mr. Compton has deserted Kensington Palace and the 
unfortunate Brunswick princess and has drawn his inspira- 
tion from the smell of rum and the sound of creaking 
timbers. We do not need the terrifying assurance that 


(Bachelor & 





“The Ship” and the “ Undertaker’s Field”’ really exist; 
“within twenty-five miles of Charing Cross”; the author 
set out to “ make our flesh creep” and he succeeds. Rum 
is not the only spirit in these pages: there is another, an 
awesome shadow, decorated with an uncomfortable Malay 
“‘kris”’ in the region of the heart. This terrible apparition, 

irate and fratricide in the flesh, must have expended his 
ast atom of homicidal energy on his own suicide, for 
surely a more easily appeased spectre never walked ; a jug 
of hot water and a tumbler of grog have but to be placed 
in his path and he haunts no more that night. But we are 
not dependent on this half-hearted villain for the curdling 
of our blood. There is a blasted oak, from which a rusty 
chain hangs creaking ; a closed chamber; a murder on the 
high seas, and, wafted through it all, the mysterious, 
inexplicable odour of rum. The accidental stumbling 
upon a pair of ancestors, pickled (in rum!), and a buried 
treasure is a mere incident in this tragic tale. The fact 
that it deals with the direct descendants of a buccaneer 
and the daughter of the Great Mogul may account for this 
lurid family history. In the intervals of his arduous task 
of heaping horror upon horror, Mr. Compton finds time for 
a very pleasant love-story. The hero is really lovable, and 


-the heroine, in spite of her unfortunate ancestry, charming. 


The cad is such a cad that it is an effort to go through the 
first chapter in his company, and his last letter from his 
betrothed fills us with unmixed satisfaction. ‘‘ Brute,Go!” 
is all it contains. In the use of nicknames the author has 
given full scope to his fancy. The “Rapid Rhone” and 
the “‘ Venerable Venables,” are merely playful examples of - 
alliteration: the minds revolts against an Editor called 
‘*Lotus-lily”! But “in romance all things are per- 
missible,” we are told. We lay down the book with the 
old Scotch prayer upon our lips: ‘‘ From ghouls and ghosts 
and lang-legged beasties and things that go bump in the 
nicht, gude Lord deliver us.” 


Traitor and True. By Joun Buiounpe.ie-Burton. 


6s.) 


It is not often that a title suggests the nature of a book 
so admirably as in the present case. “Traitor and True” 
is a proper foreshadowing in every sense of Mr. Bloundelle- 
Burton’s romance. “Traitor or True,” with a mark of 
interrogation, would have been commonplace. The bold, 
incisive linking of contradictions beyond question was 
necessary. So we expected to have our feelings torn 
and harrowed, our interest stirred to the pitch of excite- 
ment; we expected to meet a hero worthy of admiration, 
a villain worth hating, a wronged woman who in spite 
of her mistakes awakens unmitigated pity. All our ex- 
pectations were realised. The book opens with the dark 
plots of rascal soldados, and a light is thrown 
upon their evil design, which is no less than to put 
Louis the King from his throne and foist into his place 
a usurper. But Humphrey West, a young Englishman, 
overhears these truculent villains, and by his daring 
foils their wickedness, and by his virtue withstands even 
the charms of the adventuress who cannot help being 
traitor to her king and true to her passionate love for 
the usurper. Mr. Bloundelle-Burton has gained a large 
circle of readers and admirers by his romances: they 
will certainly hail his latest with approving delight. He 
has never written anything more amazing and adventurous 
and breathless. 


(Long, 








FINE ART 
THE GUILDHALL EXHIBITION 


THE early Flemish schools of painting are pre-eminently 
the happy hunting-ground of the experts, a hunting-ground 
in which the game is mutual slaughter rather than ascrip- 
tions. Mr. Weale, Mr. Marks, and M. Bouchot are usually 
engaged in a triangular duel, and M. Camille Benoit, Sir 
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Walter Armstrong, Sir Martin Conway, and others occa- 
sionally “‘ chip in.” 
Just read this account of St. Victor with a donor : 


This work was originally attributed to Mabuse, but latterly, by 
Sir Walter Armstrong, to Hugo van der . Herr Schone, 
Dr. Bode, and M. J. Wauters think it to be by John van Eyck, while 
M. von Seidlitz recognises a closer relationship to Memling than to 
any other master. M. Camille Benoit considers it to be the work of a 
French painter of the close of the fifteenth century, the Maitre des 
Portraits of 1488 ; and M. Réné de Vauloger .. . 


Really, one’s brain reels under this sort of infliction. No 
doubt these learned gentlemen can and do defend their 
ascriptions with great cogency and force, but to the layman 
the effect is that of justifying him in not looking at the 
pictures, 

I mean, not looking at them simply with a view to 
enjoying them, but of getting the “straight tip.” I was 
distressed to see stockbrokers, instead of treating a visit 
to the Guildhall as a holiday, continuing their usual 
pursuits and discussing the pictures with the help of the 
catalogue as if they were shares in the market. Since 
there is no sort of sporting interest in the modern masters, 
the consequence is that they are apt to be neglected. 

The acknowledged masters, the Van Eycks, Van Orley, 
Mabuse, Lucas de Heere, are admirably represented, as 
well as the later Flemings, Rubens, Van Dyck, etc.; but I 
must say that I am more interested in the efforts of con- 
temporary artists. Their problems are our problems, and, 
if their solutions are not as perfect as those of the Old 
Masters, our sympathies ought to be the more readily 
extended to them. The modern Belgians, however, have 
maintained the traditions of their superb past more faith- 
fully than any other painters. The historical school, 
which is strongly represented in Louis Gallait, Baron 
Leys, Emile Wauters, Willem Geets, is composed of the 
direct descendants of the Early Flemings, and their work 
is technically more accomplisbed than that of our Abbeys 
and Alma Tademas. It is a cold and dead art, perhaps, 
but its perfection is remarkable, 

It is a pity that the egregious van Beers in only repre- 
sented by his later work, the vulgar and tedious portrait 
of Sarah Bernhardt. Those who have never seen his 
Trial of a Witch, a picture with about 300 portraits, all 
unflinchingly depicted by a modern Quentin Matsys, or 
the Death-bed of an Ecclestastic, with its marvellous study 
of an aged nude torso, have not realised what a great 
artist was lost when he began to debase his talent. 
Théophile Lybaert and Henri de Braekeleer are more 
directly imitators of the old Flemings and Dutchmen. 
The exquisite workmanship of the latter’s Hall of the 
Brewers House, Antwerp, is reminiscent of Van der Meer ; 
The Curtain leans more to Van Eyck, and A Girl Reading 
to De Hoogh. Ajter the Wedding by Willem Linnig, a 
Study of the disorder of a wedding breakfast is, on the 
other hand, entirely of its period and is a magnificent 

rformance. This painter, like Emile Sacré, whose 

oung Woman with a Fan is almost worthy of Manet, 
died early. 

Alfred Stevens is one of the many painters of our time 
in whom a certain strain of vulgarity, not unpleasant at 
first and even containing a certain charm, the charm of 
naive power, becomes disagreeable when that power 
declines. The Young Giri reading is a delightful “crino- 
line” creation, date 1856. India in Paris, of perhaps a 
rather later period, is masterly in its handling ot the bric- 
a-brac as well as in the painting of the beautiful woman’s 
head. On the other hand, Fedora, dated 1882, is quite 
dreadful, vulgar yet incompetent. 

B.S. 


ROUND THE GALLERIES 


THOUGH a newcomer to London, M. Naoum Aronson, the 
Russian sculptor, whose group of statuary dominates the 
Summer Exhibition at the Goupil Gallery (5 Regent Street), 
already enjoys a considerable reputation on the Continent, 





and this reputation would be justified if his only exhibit 
here were the Beethoven, which must certainly be reckoned 
among the most remarkable busts of modern times. Many 
busts of Beethoven have been exhibited recently, but 
almost all have been reproductions of the death-mask; and, 
since in taking this mask the upper lip of the composer 
was accidentally twisted, modern sculptors have been in 
the habit of giving Beethoven a deformity from which he 
did not suffer. M. Aronson’s avoidance of this error is not 
the greatest merit of a work which is creative as well as 
representative. The modelling is profoundly expressive, 
and the brooding pose of the head is so subtly eloquent of - 
genius that the bust is worthy to take its allotted place 
in the Beethoven Museum at Bonn. A bust of Tolstoy 
and a head of an old woman further testify to M. Aronson’s 
gift for seizing character, while the graceful lines of the 
Statuette, designed for a fountain ornament, show a con- 
structive ability which few modern sculptors possess. To 
appreciate M. Aronson’s mastery of art and the diversit 
of his technique, it is sufficient to compare the rengel, 
Rodinesque strength of his Beethoven with the suave charm 
of such delicate, highly finished marble busts as the 
Marseillaise and Petit Romain. 

In its painting section the Goupil has to offer us not so 
much novelties as good examples of old favourites. 
Mr. Grosvenor Thomas (22), Mr. A. D. Peppercorn (25), 
and Mr. Bertram Priestman (23, 24) are seen at their best, 
and at their best they are very good indeed. Whistler 
(The Girl in Red), Anton Mauve, Corot, Dupré, and other 
painters of greater present fame are satisfactorily repre- 
sented, but the examples of their well-known art scarcely 
call for detailed comment. For novelties we must turn to 
the drawings shown in this comprehensive exhibition, 
drawings, with two exceptions, by young artists who have 
yet to win their spurs. To Miss Enid Jackson’s virile 
portrait-studies reference has already been made in these 
columns, while the architectural studies in pen and ink of 
Mr. Hanslip Fletcher confirm the promise of his exhibit in 
the Academy Black-and-White room; but the romantic 
landscapes and vigorous portrait-study, all in charcoal, by 
Mr. Paul Henry, are altogether a surprise. Mr. Henry, if 
we remember rightly, has exhibited in Paris and done 
some illustrative work for Mr. John Lane, but these 
decorative drawings, charged with a Celtic emotiveness, 
reveal a serious talent which has hitherto escaped 
detection. 

At the Baillie Gallery (54 Baker Street), where many 
talented young artists have made their début, two further 
surprises await the student of contemporary painting. On 
entering the gallery he will imagine there is some error in 
the catalogue, and that certain works by Messrs. Ricketts 
and C. H. Shannon have found their way to the walls un- 
recorded. Investigation shows, however, that paintings 
which possess many of the distinctive qualities usually 
identified with these two artists, must be attributed to 
Mr. Glyn W. Philpot, a painter who has barely turned 
twenty-one. If at this age the quality of his paint, the 
dignity and inventiveness of his designs, and his melodious, 
reticent colour can rival that of his self-appointed models, 
to what heights should he not attain by the time he has 
reached their present age? His tendency—most fashion- 
able nowadays—unduly to degrade the flesh tints, he will 
outgrow ; and if he be not in too great a hurry to dispense 
with the model, his drawing, already simple and expressive, 
may acquire that strength and inevitableness that show 
the master. Meanwhile, the high seriousness of this young 

inter is the best augury for the development of his 
indisputable genius, 

Mr. Louis A. Sargent, another of Mr. Baillie’s discoveries, 
is an artist of a very different type. His natural medium 
is not oil-paint, but water-colour; his natura! bent not 
realistic or decorative, but imaginative and illustrative. 
At present pastel would suit him even better than water- 
colour, for even with the last he approaches nearer to the 
bloom of pastel than to that limpid freshness of colour 
which is the hall-mark of the aguarelle, Mr, Sargent is 
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seen at his best in his blue-grey, imaginative landscapes 
which have a mysterious charm and grave style that are 


quite his own, but the strange designs to which he has - 


been inspired by Coleridge, Nietzsche, and Blake suggest 
that he would prove an effective and original illustrator to 
literature which does not easily lend itself to pictorial 
treatment. 

Of the remaining exhibitors at Mr. Baillie’s the most 
important is Mr. Montague Smyth, who has been to China 
and japan and painted them pleasantly, if not strikingly, 
in the Modern Dutch manner. It is difficult to believe that 
these Far-Eastern scenes are always so cool and grey as 
they are depicted by Mr. Smyth, or that these dull 
moments are their most characteristic. But, if they 
would be improved by a readier acknowledgment of the 
sun’s power, these landscapes are uniformly decorative, 
the point of view being well chosen, whilst the water- 
colours are delightful and strongly personal examples of 
the pure and proper use of that medium. - -- 

Mr. J. Kerr-Lawson’s decorative panels, which Messrs. 
Carfax are exhibiting at the Alpine Club, consist of 
paintings some six feet high of familiar scenes in Rome, 
Florence and Venice, and they are so disposed in the 
gallery as approximately to reproduce their general effect 
when placed in the drawing-room at Stoke Rochford, 
Grantham, for which they are intended. The quiet blue- 
grey tints, which predominate, admirably harmonise with 
the white scheme of the room, and the whole should form 
what Major Pendennis would have called a “‘ vewy chaste”’ 
apartment. Although well-painted views of the Forum, 
the Colleone Monument, The Baptistery, Florence, etc., 
are decorative and reposeful ornaments for a drawing- 
room, they do not give a painter much scope for the 
humour that in him is. Mr. Kerr-Lawson, however, has 
overcome the difficulty to some extent in San Firenze, 
whose shops are allotted to Mr. Bernhard Berenson—as a 
purveyor of “‘ Tactile Values’’—Mr. Maurice Hewlett, and 
other celebrated persons. 





MUSIC 


THE VIENNA PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY 


In face of the reproach that London, with its millions 
from which to draw its material, cannot boast a single 
first-rate chorus, we are generally very ready to retort 
with the excellence of our orchestral music. We have 
good cause to be proud of possessing two such organisa- 
tions as the London Symphony and the Queen’s Hall 
orchestras, not only because of the high artistic level of 
their performances, but also because there are very few 
among the younger generation of music-lovers in London 
(we might almost say in England) who do not owe a very 
large part of their musical education to the efforts of these 
two societies. Most of us have sat, or more often stood 
at their feet in the promenade concert season, both when 
the present London Symphony orchestra was called by the 
name of the other and was conducted by Mr. Wood, and 
since the formation of the present Queen’s Hall orchestra. 
There, as well as at the symphony concerts of both 
societies, many of us have heard important new works for 
the first time or grown familiar with old ones; but, 
besides this, they have brought us into such close touch 
with the orchestra as practically to place it within the 
means of every one to acquire the necessary technique of 
listening to orchestral music. I remember well how, as a 
boy—the first time I had an opportunity of listening 
regularly to a full orchestra—the sound would prevent me 
hearing the music, and consequently how difficult it was 
to follow works which, if played on the piano, my musical 
intelligence would have readily grasped. At the time I 
write of I had had considerable musical education, but 
none in the subject of orchestral colour, so that I knew 
enough to be conscious of my disability. Many people 








are not conscious of it, or rather of its cause, but, when 
they are baffled by the myriad shades of colour produced, 
they go away imagining that they must be unmusical, 
whereas practice would give them this technique of hear- 
ing as it will any other where the temperament is fitted to 
the task. This important branch of musical education— 
to the average amateur it is perhaps the most important 
—our permanent orchestras have made the most accessible, 
with the result that the power of enjoying orchestral 
music is at present the most widespread form of musical 
ability amongst Londoners. I venture to preface my 
remarks thus to avoid misunderstanding, because I am 
going to suggest that we have lately had a revelation in 
orchestral playing in the visit of the Vienna Philharmonic 
Society. Conshiarinns all that has been done for us in 
orchestral education, people might have shown more 
enterprise by attending the first concert on June 26 in 
larger numbers; but this was only an instance of the 
complaisant British attitude towards a new experience. 
Whatever may be thought of this orchestra as com- 
pared with English orchestras, there can be no doubt 
that to hear it was an entirely new experience, and one 
which, like most genuine musical experiences, cannot 
be put upon paper. It was not merely that they 
played with wonderful precision, that the wind was 
wonderfully refined (there were no quacking oboes or 
blazing brass): our English orchestras can achieve all 
this; but either in Herr Schalk or his men, or in 
both, for they seem as one, there rests a consummate 
sense of proportion. This gives to each movement as 
they play it a perfect draughtsmanship. The figure is 
conceived in its entirety, but every feature is perfectly 
articulated. There is, on the one hand, no mere sketch 
of detail to give a complete effect, on the other no clumsy 
exaggeration of any one feature. If this is true: “It is 
the work of the conductor,’’ will be the reply ; and it may 
be, probably it isso. But, here again, orchestra and con- 
ductor form such a complete organism that to differentiate 
between them would seem as absurd as to single out for 
remark the work of the solo violoncellist or clarinettist. 

It was in works not remarkable for perfect balance 
of shape—I avoid the word “form” because it has 
been so misused as the catch-word of the pedant—that 
this wonderful quality seemed to take command, so to 
speak, in the playing of the Vienna Philharmonic Society. 
In the C minor Symphony of Beethoven we lost sight of 
it in the magnificent proportions of the work itself, but in 
Weber’s Oberon Overture and Elgar’s Variations it was 
most powerfully illustrated. Now, in both of these de- 
lightful works the “‘ form” (used in the technical sense) is 
quite irreproachable. Weber’s is the conventional form 
of the concert overture, Elgar’s the time-honoured form 
of a theme with variations; but with the first, composed 
as it is of fragments of the opera woven with ingenuity 
into a single piece, it is more remarkable for its charming 
scraps of melody and its picturesque colouring than for 
any particular nobility of structure. The same is true of 
Elgar’s works as a whole, and, though the precise form of 
the work performed saves it from the defects common to 
many of his other works, it is like a set of delightful 
water-colour sketches rather than a greatly conceived 
picture. To continue the picture simile, scenes from the 
Oberon opera are placed together on one canvas in the 
overture, the scenes from the lives of Elgar and his friends 
are framed separately and hung in a row in his “ Enigma” 
Variations, but in neither case is the inner unity of design 
at first sight apparent. This the orchestra brought out in 
a way I have never heard elsewhere, and it was done by 
this perfectly poised sense of the relative importance of 
of each detail to the whole. So what the conventional 
programme book describes as “‘ a brilliant coda concluding 
the overture,” sounded like a spendid summary of its 
emotion, the achievement of its end, its redéds. In the 
variations, although marred by the ill-judged applause of 
the British public, who seemed surprised that the foreigners 
so well understood its hero, yet it was the relation of 
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one variation to its surrounding ones and the articulation 
of all the musical material, which with Elgar is too apt to 
become merged in a vague sense of colour, that gave the 
performance its distinction. Every one has been ready to 
remark on the extraordinary vigour of the playing, of the 
strings especially, but, after all, vigour is no new quality 
to the habitués of Queen’s Hall. 1 doubt whether the 
Queen’s Hall orchestra could well be surpassed in vigour 
and energy, or the London Symphony Orchestra in beauty 
and refinement of tone. But in the Vienna Philharmonic 
there is a principle beyond these qualities which at a first 
hearing may be mistaken for a more complete possession 
of them. Indeed, it practically amounts to this, since it 
is the ordering and adjustment of all these resources to 
their true function of interpretation, in fact the perfect 
technique, subjecting itself to artistic ends, which raises 
their playing to its commanding level. This perfect sense 
of proportion and the power to achieve it the crowning 
graces of a complete art, and can never be present in a 
young and growing artistic movement. It is the same 
with schools of composition as with schools of performance. 
It is as lacking in the pioneer works of Monteverde, 
Philip Emanuel Bach and Wagner as it is present in those 
of Handel and Beethoven and of Brahms. The musical 
life-of England, and especially the cultivation of orchestral 
technique both as regards conductors and players, is in a 
state of ardent, almost feverish development. It has so 
grown up even within the short memories of the youngest 
of us that this quality, the result of generations of 
thoughtful application to its problems, is not to be 
expected, but it is all the more worth appreciating where 
it is to be found. England’s adulation of all that was 
foreign in music was once a symptom of her disease, which 
brought her art almost to death’s door; her present 
rather wilful repudiation of it is a sign of convalescence 
growing into health. We want to do things for ourselves 
and not to be nursed any longer, and it is well that we 
should do so, in spite of the fact that the nurse can still 
perhaps do better. And it so happened that we were 
not very anxious to find anything in the Viennese playing 
beyond what we already know. - However, luckily their 
playing was so good as to compel us to reflect, and 
reflecting to learn, so that their visit cannot have been in 


vain. . 
> Sev Ee 


FORTHCOMING BOOKS 


Mr. HEINEMANN announces for publication in the early 
autumn “Madame Récamier and her Friends,” by 
M. Herriot. At the last meeting of the French Academy 
it was decided to award one thousand francs of the Bordin 
— to M. Herriot, in recognition of the value of this 
book. 

Messrs. Bemrose will publish shortly two new volumes 
in their “‘ Memorials of the Counties of England Series,” 
“* Wiltshire,” edited by Alice Dryden, and ‘“‘ Somerset,” 
edited by F. J. Snell, M.A. 

Mr. Horace Cox announces that earlyin July he will 
issue a book entitled “Central African Game and its 
Spoor,” by Capt. C. H. Stigand, F.R.G.S., F.Z.S., and 
D. D. Lyell—a complete hunter’s guide on big game, 
shooting, tracking, etc., in Central Africa. It is to be 
copiously illustrated with photographs of game and many 
drawings of their spoor. 

A further interesting announcement is made in connec- 
tion with the “‘ Stratford Town” Shakespeare, of which 
vol. vii. will shortly be issued. The Shakespeare Head 
Press will give as frontispiece to vol. viii. the first direct 
reproduction of the famous Garrick Club bust of 
Shakespeare. Hitherto all representations of this bust 
have been made from one of the two plaster casts, as 
it was said to be impossible to obtain a successful 
photograph of the original black terra-cotta bust. This 
difficulty has, however, been overcome, and the result 








is an admirable addition to the extant portraits of 
Shakespeare. The publishers have secured the services 
of Mr. M. H. Spielmann to contribute an elaborate essay 
on Shakespeare portraits to the last volume of this 
edition. 

The serial publication of a new novel—‘ Running 
Water ’’—by Mr. A. E. W. Mason will begin in the August 
number of The Century Magazine. 

Mr. Eugene Merrill is publishing with Mr. Werner Laurie 
“Art in the Dumps,” a satire on the commercialism of 
British literature, drama, painting and music, presented 
under the guise of a Tariff Commission Report. 

“ The Finality of the Christian Religion,” by Professor 
G. B. Foster, will be published by Mr. Fisher Unwin on 
July 9. The book, which is partly ae and 
partly historical in character, is written from an advanced 
theological and critical standpoint. Its object is to set 
forth Christianity, not as a religion dependent on 
miraculous facts or authoritative dogmas, but asan inward 
religion of spirit and personality. Another theological 
book which Mr. Unwin will publish on the same day is a 
work on “ The Messianic Hope in the New Testament,’’ by 
Mr. Shailer Mathews.” 

** The Ha’penny Millionaire,” by George Sunbury, which 
Messrs. Methuen have in the press, concerns a bank 
porter, who, after forty years spent in opening and 
shutting the bank door, received a handsome pension, 
and sets out at the age of fifty-six with the intention of 
“seeing life.” His innocent explorations take him into 
the frivolous society of sea-side entertainers, pierrots, and 
nigger-minstrels, He essays love, finance, and athletics, 
and finally, having tried every form of gaiety that he can 
imagine, arrives at a comfortable conclusion. 

The Rev. Bridgeman Boughton-Leigh’s ‘‘ Memorials of 
a Warwickshire Family” will be published this month by 
Mr. Henry Frowde. 

Messrs. Otto Schulze and Co., of Edinburgh, announce 
a new translation of *‘ Aucassin and Nicolette,” by M. S. 
Henry, versified by Edward W. Thomson. The edition 
(limited to five hundred) will be a quarto printed on hand- 
made paper and ornamented by Celtic initials, head and 
tail-pieces.—The same firm have in preparation Part iii. 
of their Early English Prose Romances, edited by William 
J. Thoms and ornamented by Harold Nelson: “ The 
Famous History of 5? Bacon.” The two first parts, 
**The Lyfe of Robert the Deyyll” and “‘ The Noble Birth 
and Gallant Atchievements of that remarkable Outlaw 
Robin Hood,” are already published, and the fourth part, 
“A Pleasant Historie of Frier Rush,” will complete the 
volume. 

Weare presently to have a new edition of Mr. Swinburne’s 
critical study of William Blake, with a new preface, in 
which Mr. Swinburne makes statements regarding the 
origin of Celticism, Matthew Arnold’s connection there- 
with, and Blake in relation thereto. Further evidence of 
revived interest in Blake is the fact that Mr: Arthur 
Symons has nearly finished a study of the man, the poet, 
and the painter, with contemporary estimates. 

A volume of reminiscences by Mr. Frederic Harrison, 
will be published shortly. It is forty-four years since 
Mr. Harrison published his first book, ‘‘ The Meaning of 
History.” Mr. Harrison’s memoirs will contain several 
articles contributed to English and American reviews, and 
will be entitled ‘‘ Memories and Thoughts—Stories of Books 
—Men—Places—Art.” 

The “ Life and Letters of Sir Leslie Stephen,” with which 
Professor Maitland has for some time past been occupied, 
will be one of the most interesting of the coming autumn 
publications. As first editor of the ‘‘ Dictionary of National 
Biography,’ Leslie Stephen had a herculean task in 
marshalling the army of contributors for that great work, 
and in the correspondence involved there are revealed 


traits of character and sidelights on literary and historical 


personages that give a peculiar value to the work; 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


ART FOR ART’S SAKE 
To the Editor of Tue AcapEMY 


Sir,—In this jerry-building age, when quantity is preferred to 
quality and notoriety is made the criterion of eminence, it would be 
surprising if the nature of art were understood of the multitude. 
Nevertheless, it is with pained astonishment that I find a contributor 
to your columns condemning the “ petty cry of Art for Art's sake" as 
the “ latest expression of the baseborn craving after professional 
gentility.” If it be snobbish, as C, B. contends, to declare ‘ the sub- 
ject unworthy of treatment,” what is his quarrel with the artist for 
art's sake who maintains that every subject is worthy of treatment, 
who echoes the advice of Old Crome: “John my boy, if your sub 
ject is only a pigsty—dignify it” ? - 

In an unguarded moment Tennyson observed to Mr. Gosse, “it 
matters very little what we say, it is how we say it—though the fools 
don’t know it.’’ Now this is a half-truth, and it is one of those mis- 
chievous kalf-truths which do infinite harm tothe cause the poet had 
at heart. It matters a great deal morally what we say. It matters a 
great deal artistically how we say it. Every human activity, com- 
plete or incomplete, may be regarded from two “~- ct we may 
consider what the action is, or how it is done. If we consider 
what the action is, our attitude is that of the statesman or 
moralist; if we consider how it is done, our attitude is that of the 
artist. From a purely artistic standpoint, then, it does matter very 
little what we write, what we paint, and a great deal how we write, 
how we paint ; for reduced to its essentials the doctrine of art for art's 
sake is no more—and no less—than a modernised version of the old 
saw, “If a thing is worth doing it is worth doing well."’ This is the 
common sense of “‘art for art's sake,”” and I cannot conceive why so 
modest and honest an ambition should be termed snobbery by C. B., 
and by Mr. Quiller-Couch “chatter which died a dishonoured death 
but a short while ago, and which it is still one of the joys of life to have 
outlived.” (Does the survival explain the ‘‘and which” ?) 

But it may be urged that a work of art must be judged by a wider 
outlook than that of the craftsman, that in every picture, in every 
poem there is in addition to the art a conscious or unconscious 
—_ of life which the artist, strive as he may, cannot conceal. 
Grant that this be so, painters and poets are men as well as artists, 
and_ if good artists be also good men they will see to it that their 
paintings and writings do not offend statesmen and moralists. Happil 
or unhappily, men of low moral character have been gifted with hig 
artistic talent, and shallow minds, seizing upon eccentricity as a sub- 
stitute for the originality they lack, have argued on the post hoc propter 
hoc Pp inciple that the immoral is the artistic. Silly chatteris this in 
truth, for although the fact of a man being a poisoner may not affect 
the merits of his prose, we should admire the prose not because but 
in spite of the criminality of the writer, From the time of Aristotle 
it has been clear to all who have made a serious study of zsthetics 
that art and morals are not in the same category, and but for the con- 
fusion of thought which has been created by recent writers on art 
it would be unnecessary to discuss a question which has been 
answered so eloquently, lucidly and indisputably by Mr. Swinburne 
in his essay on Hugo's L'’ Année Tesgible. 

** We admit then that the worth of a poem has properly nothing to 
do with its moral meaning or design, that the praise of a Caesar as 
sung by Virgil, of a Stuart as sung by Dryden, is preferable to the 
most ~~ —: invective against tyranny which love of country 
and of liberty could wring from a Bavius or a Settle; but on the 
other hand we refuse to admit that art of the highest kind may not 
ally itself with moral or religious passion, with the ethics or the 
politics of a nation or an age. It does not detract from the poetic 
supremacy of Aischylus and of Dante, of Milton and of Shelley, that 
they should have been pleased to put their art to such use; nor 
does it detract from the sovereign greatness of other poets that they 
should have had no note of song for any such theme.’ 

It is the “ how "’ and not the ‘‘ what" that ultimately decides the 
value of any work of art. No artist had a greater regard for morality 
than the late G. F. Watts. No painter sought more consistently to 
choose subjects with a noble pur Theoretically he would have 
repudiated the doctrine of art for art’s sake, which he did not under- 
stand, yet the honesty of the man wrung from his heart a confirma- 
tory confession of its truth when he wrote in the Nineteenth Century : 
‘Heroic art must be noble in its treatment of the means at its disposi- 
tion, line, colour, and texture, and must have a correspondingly noble 
subject, though subject has perhaps less to do with it than character of utter- 
ance,”’ 

Frank Rotter. 


HERESIES ON STYLE 
To the Editor of Taw AcapEMy 


Sir,—The article with the above title, which appeared in your 
issue of June 30, must have appealed to many of your readers. For 
all who are interested in the Acapgmy are attracted more or less by 
the questions discussed in that article. The writer is certainly right 
when he emphasises the fact that if a book is to live it must con- 
tain ideas which will suggest thoughts to the reader. Such books 
are sure to be possessions for ever. The world will never willingly 
let them die if the writer has taken pains to make himself under- 
stood and to clothe his ideas in suitable language. This doubtless 


is the chief function of style—to help in the dissemination of great 
ideas. But the world is growing old and new ideas of value to the 
human race are not often met with. Therefore literature has to deal 
with commonplace thoughts that belong to writer and reader alike. 
In such a case it is not so much what the author says as how he says 
it that matters. Your contributor suggests that Pater may have hoped 
that his books would live on account of his style. Well, Pater has some 
claim to be regarded as a Platonist and his reverence for his master 
may have led him to take a humble view of his own ideas. He 
determined at any rate to clothe them in as fitting a garb as he 


could. 
H. P, Wriesrt. 


SHELLEY'S RELIGION 
To the Editor of Tuk ACADEMY 


Sir,—In spite of the quotation from ‘‘ Adonais"” cited by 
Mr. Edward Wright, I, for one, have difficulty in thinking Shelley 
“aman with a divided mind.” Rather am I inclined to think this 
solitary instance was a lapse from what Shelley deemed a higher 
faith than belief in a deity ; a lapse, possibly due to mental suffering 
in the face of death, accompanied by the human craving for consola- 
tion. 

The incomparable ‘‘ Hymn to Intellectual Beauty ’’ seems to me to 
state clearly Shelley's creed. 
“I vowed that I would dedicate my powers 

To thee and thine—have I not kept the vow? 

With beating heart and streaming eyes, even now 

I call the phantom of a thousand hours 

Each from his voiceless grave: they have in visioned bowers 

Of studious zeal or love’s delight 

Outwatched with me the envious night— 

They know that never joy illumed my brow 

Unlinked with hope that thou wouldst free 

This world from its dark slavery, 

That thou—O awful LovELINgEss, 

Wouldst give whate’er these words cannot express.’ 

And did not Richard Jefferies in ‘‘ The Story of My Heart”’ dis- 
play the same faith ? at, too, says William Watson ? 
‘* Beauty: the Vision whereunto, 
In joy, with pantings, from afar, 
Through sound and odour, form and hue, 
And mind and clay, and worm and star— 
Now touching goal, now backward hurled— 
Toils the indomitable world.” 
Max PLoOWMAN. 


Fuly i. 


‘‘AMERICA” 
To the Editor of Tuk ACADEMY 


Sir,—I suppose the usage or non-usage of ‘‘ America" (to describe 
the U.S.A.) is really a question of verbal convenience. 

Whatever may have been the case three hundred years ago, to-day 
in common parlance America is not a hemisphere (as you suggest) but 
a single country. 

If the Canadians and Mexicans do not object why should we? Why 
not let the Americans possess America, even as the Dutch have cap- 
tured Holland. 

E. D, Ramsey. 


Fune 30. 


POET, NOVELIST AND CRITIC 
To the Editor of Tuk ACADEMY 


S1r,—The minor poet—why “ minor’’? We do not say a ‘‘ minor’ 
critic, a ‘‘ minor” novelist, a‘ minor ’’ editor. Poetry as distinguished 
from versification, is different in kind, and should be valued according 
to its merits in its own class. Gray never gathered into a world- 
sweeping epic the tempestuous experiences of some untamable or 
unconquerable soul. Is Gray a “minor” poet? Shall we dub Keats 
a “minor” poet because no great drama stands to his credit ? or dis- 

e the charms of Herrick because his lines lack the austere 
majesty of Milton’s? Each of these ts is a master in his own 
ovince, There has been a Sainte-Beuve in the world, shall we there- 
lore stigmatise the criticisms of a Hazlitt? A wayside flower may be 
no rose, but in its ae ny | and loveliness it may say more to us than 
some gorgeous sister in the garden. Wedo not call it a “minor” 
flower. 

Somewhat timorously I would touch on a topic suggested by a 

ph in your editorial columns. You say, ‘‘ Because he knows 
that is exactly why a man is selected by an Editor to be a reviewer.”’ 
You remember the lines, 

** But seldom comes the poet here, 
And the critic’s rarer still'’ ? 

Now have the reviewers selected by editors that indubitable knowledge 
claimed for them? We may, we probably do, feel a sincere respect 
for reviewers, and yet we may also have serious doubts as to the in- 
fallibility of their judgments, If half a dozen responsible critics were 
to discuss a production in verse by some eminent contemporary would 
they be unanimous on all points? Would there not rather be six 
different opinions at each stage of discussion? If their verdict were 





unanimous would it also be final ? 
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Grant the critic knowledge: yet he must have-more than this.. 


Great criticism transcends mere knowing, it is inspiration, In all the 
arts the highway to fame is strewn with the scattered fragments of 
altars raised to forgotten deities by men who knew ; and not afew whoin 
times past were bespattered with the mud of a contumelious criticism, 
or insulted by the condescending patronage of the arbitrary wise, sit 
now on their thrones and smile, The gods who reign in the world of 
art may be indeed grateful for the infinite diversity of human opinion 
and for the fallibility of wise men, Knowledge never yet made a 
poet, nor will mere knowledge ever make a great critic, for truth in 
this, asin not a few other things, is with those who, having other 
eminently essential qualities, fee/ most deeply. : 

Now have our reviewers—I do not speak of the privileged critic, 
elevated and remote, whose vision is unobscured by the floating mists 
of controversy, whose | a rane are mellowed by long contempla- 
tion, but of those less fortunate reviewers who toil for their guineas 
in the vortex of things—have these reviewers, I ask, any time to feel ? 
Very often perforce they can but glance and press on. The niceties of 
true criticism cannot be reconciled with the pressure of present-day 
conditions ; that placid lucidity of mind, that fine sense of the fit and 
the perfect, and that ready, luminous sympathy which leaps as it were 
to an author's heart and grasps the pith and tendency of his thought 
—these qualities, rare in themselves, rare indeed in conjunction, can 
we expect to find then sweetly balanced and conjoined in those whose 
heads throb with the pitiless hum of the hurrying hours, and whose 
brains are dazed with the weariless whirl of words? It would seem, 
however conscientious a busy reviewer may be, that he is of necessity 
compelled, such are the conditions, to ignore much in order to give a 
quantum of consideration to a little, thus he can be neither altogether 
just to himself nor to those authors whose work comes to him for 
review, for true criticism, like true poetry, has birth in the tranquil 
communion of mind and heart. 

With regard to ts and reviewers: I believe I voice a thought 
which lies in the minds of many when I say that the interests of litera- 
ture would be better served if something of that tolerance were ex- 
tended to poetry which is so readily accorded to fiction. The 
mediocrity, which in a novelist is too frequently connived at, brings 
on a poet the most severe condemnation. I do not quarrel with the 
castigation of mediocrity, I sue for no favours, but that fairness in a 
fair field which is ever readily conceded to all by true Englishmen, 
which is the privilege of the criminal in the dock and of the wrestler 
in the ring—this the poet has a right to expect. At his worst the 
young writer of verse, with very rare exceptions, panders to no vices, 
nor does he palliate the delinquencies of society ; his ideas may not 
infrequently be worn threadbare, but they are clean and healthy ; can 
more be said for the average popular novelist ? 

I would not appear to disparage or underestimate the value of 
fiction. The novelist wields a power whose far-reaching influence, 
for good and evil, is altogether unguessed at ; his is a power which, to 
no insignificant extent, is silently shaping our national destiny ;—for 
this reason then, if for no other, would not benefit accrue if a modicum 
of that consideration, so unstintingly bestowed on novels more or less 
noxious, were given to poetry ?—for it is our try which has made 
our literature glorious in the past, and this cold, even insolent, neglect 
of contemporary verse is unwarranted. 

James A. MACKERETH. 


PLACE-NAMES AS EVIDENCE OF FEMALE OWNERSHIP 
IN ANGLO-SAXON TIMES 
To the Editor of Tuk ACADEMY 


Sir,—Among the many difficulties which attend the theory that the 
primitive land-holding unit in Anglo-Saxon law was the exclusive family 
group or “clan,” reckoning descent through males only, the fact that 
at an early period females were capable of transmitting rights of in- 
heritance in land to their descendants holds a prominent place. The 
fact itself is certain, but in view of the scarcity of early legal docu- 
ments bearing upon this point it may be well to note that a certain 
amount of relevant evidence can be derived from a study of local 
nomenclature, There exists a distinct class of English place-names in 
which one of the familiar suffixes tun, ham, leah, etc., is compounded 
with a female personal name in a way which can only denote owner- 
ship of the place in question on the part of the person whose name is 
represented in the prefix. The cumulative significance of names of 
this type could only be determined by a minute study of place-names 
all over England, but we may give as examples from the midland 
counties Adderbury, Oxfordshire; Kenilworth, Warwickshire ; Chel- 
lington, Bedfordshire; Kemerton, Worcestershire, and Eddington, 
Berkshire; which are compounded respectively with the female names 
Eadburh, Cynehild, Ceolwynn, Cyneburh and Eadgifu. The exact 
dialectical form in which these latter names appear in early records 
does not concern us here, but they are cneugh to prove the female 
ownership ot sites which ultimately became recognised as centres of 
habitation in the current local nomenclature, and a collection of such 
names would form an argument of some force against the universal 
extension ot the agnatic village community. 

F, M. STENTon. 

Fune 30. 


“LORD ARTHUR SAVILE’S CRIME" 
To the Editor of the ACADEMY 


Sir,—In Mr. Sherard’s recent Life of Oscar Wilde 


es 316-319, 
allusion is made to a particular copy of ‘* Lord Arthur 


vile’s Crime ” 





“which is inscribed ‘‘ Constance from Oscar July gt." Mr. Sherard 


says that certain , which he quotes, have been underlined by 
the author “‘ to call attention to them; and on this theory he writes 
a good deal of malapropos moralising. May I say the little book was 
once mine, and that I underlined the passages because I admired them, 
and that another twinge is added to my regret at having parted with it ? 


J. M. F. Cooxs. 
Fuly 3. 
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The Reviews of Books and Literary Notes, Full Resumé of the Principal 
Musical, Art, and Dramatic Events. Science and Art Specially dealt with 


Fullest Reports of all Current Events and Special Telegrams from Correspondents 
Everywhere. 


10 or 12 Pages Daily. 





THE SPHERE. 
6d, Weekly, 
A Literary Letter by C. K. S. appears each Week. Also List of Books Received. 


SPECIAL ADVERTISEMENT RATES FOR PUBLISHERS’ 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Office: Great New Street, B.C. 





THE PALL MALL GAZETTE. 10, 12, 14, and 16 Pages Daily 


Tue EveNnING PAPER OF THE EDUCATED MAN AND HIS FAMILY, 


Famous for its brilliant Reviews of current Literature, and without doubt 


the best Evening Paper in the Kingdom for Publishers’ Announcements. 
Special Columns for New Books, Next to Literary Matter every Day. 


Orrices: Newton Street, Hoisorn, Lonpon, W.C. 





THE WESTERN MORNING NEWS 
{s the most widely circulating paper in the four Western Counties, 
Lonpon Privates Wire Orrice: 49 FLEET STREET, E.C. 
Telegraphic Address : ‘‘ PLymoutuism, Lonpon. 


Telephone No.: 165 Hotsorn. 





IF YOU WANT A WEEKLY PAPER WHICH NEVER 
FAILS TO PLEASE AND SATISFY, ORDER FROM 
YOUR |NEWSAGENT THE 


Saturday 
Westminster. 


(Zssued by the Westminster Gazette) 


IT COSTS BUT A PENNY, YET IS 
THE LARGEST AND BEST ALL-ROUND 
MAGAZINE-REVIEW PUBLISHED. 








THE YEARLY POSTAL SUBSCRIPTION 
IS 6s. 6d. INLAND, AND 8s, 8d. ABROAD. 
SHORTER PERIODS PRO RATA. 





SEND A POSTCARD REQUEST FOR 
SPECIMEN COPY. 


— 


“SATURDAY WESTMINSTER,” 
TUDOR ST., LONDON, E.C. 





THE 





THE ACADEMY 


A WEEKLY REVIEW OF LITERATURE 
SCIENCE AND ART 


PRICE THREEPENCE 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION 
Inland, 15s. post free. Foreign and Colonial, 17s. 6d. post free 





This may be sent to any Newsagent, or to the Publisher of 
Tue ACADEMY, Sovurnampton STREET, Strand, W.C. 


| se“. Alam 








Please send me the ACADEMY for the next. 


months. I enclose remittance value 





Name 








Description 


Address 
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THE AGADEMY 


: Jury 7» 1906 





THE “COUNTRY 


LIFE” LIBRARY 





Roses for English Gardens 


By Miss GERTRUDE JEKYLL and Mr. E. MAWLEY, 
Illustrated with 190 full-page Plates. 12s. 6d. net. By 
post, 12s. 11d. 


Lilies for English Gardens 


Written and compiled by Miss GERTRUDE JEKYLL. 8s. 6d. net. 
By post, 8s. 10d. 


Wall and Water Gardens 


By Miss GERTRUDE JEKYLL, Author of ‘* Wood and Garden.” 
Containing instructions and hints on the Cultivation of suitable plants 
on Dry Walls, Rock Walls, in Streams, Marshpools, Lakes, Ponds, 
Tanks and Water Margins. With 133 full-page Illustrations. 
Large 8vo, 186 pp., Buckram, 12s. 6d. met. By post, 12s. 11d. 


The Century Book of 
Gardening 


(SECOND EDITION) 


Edited by E. T. COOK. A comprehensive Work for every Lover 
of the Garden. 624 pages, with about 600 Illustrations. 
21s. net. By post, 21s. 10d. 


Gardening for Beginners. 
(THIRD EDITION) 
A Handbook to the Garden. By EB. T. COOK. 12s. 6d.net. By 





\ 





post, 13s. mle eons ease 
Trees and Shrubs for English 
Gardens } 3 
By E. a COOK, Editor of ‘‘ The Garden,"" 1as. 6d. net. By 
pos*, 13s. 





Volumes I. and II. 


Gardens Old and New 


(The Country House and its Garden Environment.) Over 450 
Superb Illustrations in each Volume, printed on treble thick 
Art Paper, portraying in a manner,never before attempted the greatest 
and most interesting Gardens and Homesin England, £2 as, net each, 
By post, £2 3s. each. 





A NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF 


The Fruit Garden 


By GEORGE BUNYARD V.M.H., and OWEN THOMAS, 
V.M.H. Price 128. 6d. net, by post 13s. 





Sweet Violets and Pansies, 


and Violets from Mountain and Plain 


Written by several authorities, and Edited by E. T. COOK, Editor of 
‘** The Garden,”’ Author of ‘* Trees and Shrubs,"’ etc. 
Price 3s. 6d. net. By post, 3s. 10d. 


The Book of British Ferns 


By CHAS. T. DRUERY, F.L.S., V.M.H., President of the British 
Pteridological Society. Price 3s. 6d. net. By post, 3s. 10d. 








Carnations and Pinks 





Written by Experts and Edited by ER. T. COOK. Price 3s. 6d. net. 


By post, 3s. 10d. 


PRICE 3s. 6Gd., by post 3s. 10d, 


DIFFERENT 
DRUMMERS 


EVELYNE E. RYND 
Author of “ Mrs. Green,” “The Riggleses.” 


Times.—" The title is from Thoreau’s fine saying, ‘If a man does not keep pace wi 
companions, perhaps it is because he hears a different drummer’; and the author here 
that the humour of * Mrs. Green’ is only part of ber literary outlook, for she* touches with 
Skill the lives of those who do not walk in step with that delightful There 
touch of her in one or two of the stories, but they are very varied—three of them in Normand 
—and, in all; the chords of rea! and tender humian feeling are touched with skill and sympathy. 


NOW READY 


att 


=< e 





BIG GAME SHOOTING 


2 Vols., 25/- net, by post 25/8. Vols. I and 2, 12/6 each net 
by post I2/II each. . 
Edited by HORACE G. HUTCH.NSON - 





NOW READY 


HALF A CENTURY OF 
SPORT IN HAMPSHIRE 


Being Extracts from the Shooting Journals of James Epwarp, 
SECOND EarL OF MALMESBURY, with a Prefatory. Memoir by 
his Great Grandson, THE FIFTH EARL. 


Edited by F. G. AFLALO 
Price 10/6 net. By post, 10/II 


POLO 


PAST AND PRESENT 


By T. F. DALE. Price 12/6 net, by post, I3/- 

Ficld.—“* Polo Past and Present’ deals with the subject to the minutest detail, and the 
book is filled with useful hints and maxims. The style in which the information is 
gains for the author the confidence of the reader, and to those who are interested in the subject 
comes the satisfaction, as they lay the book aside, that they have gained knowledge in the 
historical, theoretical, and practical views of Polo. It is given to few writers to thoroughly 
realise the niceties which surround the ern circumstance. In this Mr. Dale is ly 
fortunate, for not only may the novice become initiated in what best concerns , but the 
experienced may find pleasure in digesting the reminiscence of an observant mind. 

“ Regimental Polo, elementary Polo, and the tr: of the Polo pony, each has its chapter, 
to be followed with an excellent treatise of Tournament Pole aad Team-play, certainly the most 
instructive message the book contains and well worthy the consideration ot the player. Mr. Dale 

ives detailed ccnsideration to combination in match teanss, and explains the why and where- 
ore, not always an easy task even for those who are high exponents of the game. Umpires and 
referees are their corner, and many wholesome words of advice are spoken to guide the 

fulfilment of their duties. 
ands will prove of service to 


“ A very good chapter on the management and care of Polo 
ed Pard-worked Secretaries, and the book with varied and yee 


information of Polo in Australia and America; rules of England and India: a full-fiedg 
appendix of useful information; and last, but not least, a thoroughly efficient index.” 


SHOOTING 


In Two Volumes 
Edited by Mr. HORACE G. HUTCHINSON 


2 Vols., 25/- net, by post 25/8. Vols. I and 2, 12/- each net, 
by post I2/II each. 


FISHING 


Edited by Mr. HORACE G. HUTCHINSON 
Now Ready. In Two Volumes 


With Coloured Plates of Salmon and Trout Flies. Over aso Full-Page 
Illustrations with various diagrams 
2 Vols., 25/- net, by post, 25/10. Vols. I and 2, 12/6 each 


net, by post 13/- each. 
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